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THE    ART    OF    LIVING 


INTRODUCTION 

To  undertake  to  speak  of  the  art  of  living  suggests  a 
difficulty  at  the  very  outset.  Ought  there,  in  truth,  to  be 
any  art  in  right  living  ?  Must  it  not  be  spontaneous,  the 
mere  unconscious  self-expression  of  a  beautiful  nature  ?  It 
is  to  the  child,  blessed  with  perfect  health,  living  in  an 
atmosphere  of  freedom,  that  we  turn  when  we  wish  to  see 
the  supreme  example  of  the  art  of  living.  We  love  to  watch 
him  because  he  is  so  natural,  so  absolutely  simple,  because 
what  he  expresses  is  himself,  himself  shown  to  us  without 
any  thought,  without  any  self-consciousness.  This  is  what 
gives  him  his  charm  of  character,  his  grace  of  action.  How 
can  there  be  an  art  of  living  when  the  beauty  of  living  seems 
to  lie  in  its  very  absence  of  art  ? 

But  reflection  shows  that  childhood  cannot  last.  Its 
grace,  its  spontaneous  charm  is  too  often  followed  by  a 
period  of  awkwardness  in  mind  and  morals  as  well  as  in 
body,  a  condition  generally  spoken  of  as  self-consciousness. 
So  used,  the  epithet  self-conscious  is  one  of  reproach.  But 
in  philosophical  language  self-consciousness  is  necessary  to 
the  development  of  character.  The  individual  must  become 
conscious  of  himself;  he  must  realise  self  in  his  relations 
to  things  outside  himself,  to  men,  to  God.  He  must  take 
count  of  self,  of  his  powers,  of  his  limitations,  so  that  he 
may  be  master  of  his  own  career,  of  his  own  inner  life. 
This  phase  of  human  development  is  naturally  attended  by 
its  own  particular  perils.  It  no  doubt  frequently  leads  to 
that  unpleasant  condition  described  in  ordinary  language 
as  self-consciousness.  The  person  who  is  called  self- 
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conscious  is  always  thinking  about  the  kind  of  effect  he 
is  producing.  This  is  an  uncomfortable  and  unattractive 
habit.  It  does  not  conduce  nearly  as  much  to  real  self- 
consciousness — that  is,  consciousness,  knowledge  of  self— 
as  does  thought  about  others  and  the  effect  they  produce. 
The  only  cure  for  this  tiresome  habit  of  self-consciousness 
is  to  think  more  of  others,  to  try  to  find  out  how  to  help, 
to  please,  to  amuse,  to  comfort — above  all,  to  understand 
them. 

Another  peril  of  the  period  of  growth  into  consciousness 
of  self  is  the  habit  of  introspection.  The  young  person 
who  is  growing  to  know  himself  is  likely  to  be  occupied 
with  himself,  with  his  own  fancies  and  moods.  He  becomes 
absorbed  in  self-analysis ;  he  grows  moody  and  discontented. 
He  has  great  aspirations,  and  feels  that  he  is  misunderstood. 
It  is  well  for  those  who  look  on,  even  though  they  may  be 
sympathetic,  not  to  take  these  moods  too  seriously.  Every 
period  of  growth  must  have  its  growing  pains.  They  are 
inevitable,  only  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  degenerate 
into  disease.  In  order  that  this  time  of  growth  may  be 
one  of  healthy  development,  it  must  include  two  things. 
The  young  person  must,  in  the  first  place,  learn  to  know 
that  he  has  a  self,  that  he  is  a  distinct  personality.  He 
must  learn  to  stand  alone,  to  have  his  own  existence,  apart 
from  his  family,  his  friends,  his  associations,  the  conventions 
of  his  upbringing.  There  are  many  who  never  become  a 
separate  self.  They  remain  mere  parasites,  clinging  first  to 
one  person,  to  one  set  of  associations,  then  to  another ; 
they  are  nothing  by  themselves.  Yet  to  realise  our  own 
personality  is  a  first  step  towards  realising  the  personality 
of  God. 

In  the  second  place,  there  must  be  a  growth  into  self- 
knowledge.  We  must  take  stock  of  ourselves,  find  out 
what  we  are  worth,  what  we  can  do,  what  we  cannot  do ; 
we  must  recognise  our  limitations.  This  will  help  us  to 
discover  what  we  may  be  able  to  do  in  life ;  it  will  save  us 
from  mistakes  and  false  starts. 

But  when  once  we  know  ourselves,  when  once  we  have 
found  ourselves,  the  next  great  step  is  to  forget  ourselves, 
to  lose  ourselves.  We  should  come  out  from  the  conflicts, 
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the  indecisions,  the  wild  questionings  of  youth,  with  the 
main  lines  of  our  character  set,  with  the  directions  of  future 
growth  determined,  with  a  clear  purpose,  so  that  we  may 
be  able  to  go  resolutely  forward  without  hesitation.  Then 
we  may  hope  to  become  again,  like  the  child,  natural,  spon 
taneous,  free  from  conscious  thought  of  self. 

This  life  of  free  expression  to  which  we  ought  to  aspire 
has  perhaps  never  been  better  described  than  by  Dante. 
Guided  by  Virgil,  he  had  made  his  dread  journey  through 
the  Inferno.  After  he  had  realised  sin  in  all  its  terrible 
meaning,  in  all  its  awful  results,  he  had  climbed  the  mount 
of  Purgatory,  and  seen  how  the  repentant  soul  is  disciplined 
and  purged  from  sin.  When  he  was  purified  by  this  deep 
and  searching  knowledge,  Virgil  turned  to  him  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Earthly  Paradise  and  said — 

"  Thy  will  henceforth  is  upright,  free  and  sound; 
To  slight  its  impulse  were  a  sinj — then  be 
Lord  o'er  thyself, — be  mitred  and  be  crowned? 

— PURGATORIO,  Canto  xxvii.  139. 

We  find  the  same  thought  at  the  bottom  of  what  St.  Paul 
and,  after  him,  St.  Augustine  and  Luther  taught,  when  they 
spoke  of  purification  by  faith,  and  urged  that  complete 
self-surrender  which  will  make  it  possible  for  Christ  to  fill 
the  soul,  so  that  each  act,  each  word,  each  thought  shall 
be  inspired  by  Him. 

Then  at  last  we  can  move  freely,  we  can  reach  liberty.  But 
we  reach  it  only  through  discipline,  through  self-knowledge, 
through  that  self-mastery  which  means  the  rule  of  the 
higher  self,  through  the  perfectly  fashioned  will,  through  the 
complete  self-surrender.  We  dare  not  hope  to  reach  it 
perfectly  here  and  now,  but  we  can  taste  it,  we  can  gain 
some  idea  of  what  it  means. 

In  treating  of  the  art  of  living,  I  wish  to  speak  of  some 
of  the  humbler  steps  in  the  struggle  for  self-mastery,  for 
liberty.  Youth  is  the  time  for  laying  foundations,  for 
getting  hold  of  guiding  principles.  Some  think  that  liberty 
depends  upon  the  absence  of  rules,  the  avoidance  of  definite 
lines  of  conduct.  But  to  have  learnt  the  way  of  dealing 
with  those  lesser  problems  which  must  arise  at  every 
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moment — that  is,  to  have  formed  wise  habits — will  save 
much  wear  and  tear  and  leave  us  free  to  give  our  best 
energies  to  the  great  tasks,  will  help  our  lives  to  move  smoothly 
and  harmoniously.  Walter  Pater  spoke  of  habit  as  "  second 
death  " ;  and  there  is  a  sense  in  which  this  is  true,  but  it  is 
equally  true  to  say  that  habit  is  the  first  step  towards 
liberty.  Habit  with  regard  to  the  small  things  of  life  will 
help  us  to  make  the  most  of  life.  Dr.  Illingworth  writes : 
"  Attention  to  the  day  of  small  things  is  one  of  the  notes 
of  Christian  thoroughness,  and  gives  that  solidity  of  character 
which  enables  it  to  withstand  the  shock  of  the  great  crises 
of  life — crises  which  may  in  their  turn  carry  us  far  forwards, 
but  whose  effect  upon  us  is  determined  by  what,  in  the 
long  patient  day  of  small  things,  we  have  become." 


TIME,    AND    HOW   TO    USE    IT 

FEW  complaints  are  heard  more  frequently  than  the  lament 
or  excuse,  "  I  have  no  time";  and  there  are  few  things  over 
which  most  people  have  less  control  than  time.  They 
allow  other  people,  conventions,  fashions,  society  to  control 
it  for  them  whilst  they  are  carried  along  powerless.  The  day 
is  gone,  and  they  have  not  done  the  things  they  intended. 
The  year  has  gone,  and  the  plans  of  work  they  made  have 
not  been  carried  out.  Soon  life  will  be  gone,  and  only 
very  few  will  be  able  to  feel  that  they  have  made  out  of 
it  anything  like  what  they  hoped  and  intended.  And  all 
along,  accompanying  all  the  helpless  drifting  of  their  lives, 
the  same  cry  goes  up,  "  I  am  so  rushed,  I  can  do  nothing, 
I  have  no  time."  The  retort  is  obvious  :  "  You  have  all 
the  time  there  is.  You  know  the  amount  that  at  the  most 
liberal  computation  can  be  allotted  to  you.  Just  because 
you  know  that  it  is  so  limited,  it  is  surely  vital  that  it 
should  be  controlled  and  carefully  used."  Life  should  be 
like  the  course  of  the  chariot  of  the  sun.  The  horses  seem 
to  run  freely  and  wildly,  but  the  hand  of  Phaethon  is  on  the 
reins ;  he  has  them  under  his  control.  So  we  must  know 
how  to  keep  control  over  our  lives. 

Each  different  period  of  life  has  its  differing  duties  and 
opportunities.  Youth  is  the  time  of  preparation,  of  learn 
ing.  It  is  hard  to  acquire  afterwards  the  mental  and 
physical  training  which  can  be  acquired  in  youth  with  com 
parative  ease.  Middle  life  is  the  time  for  work  and  activity. 
We  have  found  ourselves,  we  know  the  work  we  have  to  do, 
we  know  the  work  we  can  do,  we  are  in  the  full  stream. 
Old  age  is  the  time  of  fruition,  when  the  garnered  wisdom 
of  years  can  be  given  out  for  the  service  of  men.  Plato  in 
his  "  Republic  "  chooses  his  rulers  from  the  old.  Old  age  is 
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the  time  when  a  man  brings  in  his  sheaves,  when  he  loves 
more,  because  he  knows  more.  It  should  not  be  a  time  of 
decay ;  it,  too,  has  its  own  special  gifts. 

In  youth  everything  seems  to  lie  open  before  us,  but  it 
will  not  do  to  live  as  if  it  would  be  so  always.  We  cannot 
afford  to  drift;  the  time  of  preparation  must  not  be 
wasted.  It  is  difficult  for  girls  to  give  themselves  with 
sufficient  seriousness  to  this  work  of  preparation  because  of 
the  great  uncertainty  of  their  future.  The  possibility  of 
their  marrying  always  hangs  over  them.  At  any  moment 
all  their  plans  may  be  upset.  But  this  should  not  be  a 
real  difficulty.  It  is  true  that  marriage,  if  it  be  the  right 
marriage,  will  be  the  best  lot  for  any  girl ;  but  it  is  fatal  for 
a  girl  to  be  driven  into  an  unsuitable  marriage  because 
there  is  nothing  else  for  her  to  do,  because,  like  Charlotte 
Lucas  when  she  accepted  Mr.  Collins,  she  "  asks  only  a 
comfortable  home."  No  real  training  for  work  will  be 
wasted  even  should  a  girl  marry.  It  will  all  help  to 
prepare  her  for  the  varied  duties  of  a  wife  and  mother, 
whilst  any  work,  however  dear,  will  be  gladly  given  up  for 
the  joys  of  true  married  love. 

For  some  it  is  clear  from  the  first  that  they  will  have  to 
work  for  their  livelihood,  and  this  is  in  many  ways  an 
advantage  since  it  defines  the  problem.  For  them  it  is  of 
special  importance  to  prepare,  to  look  ahead,  not  to  drift 
into  any  work  that  turns  up,  or  to  wait  till  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  take  to  work.  But  whether  a  woman  is  com 
pelled  to  work  for  her  livelihood  or  not,  it  is  imperative 
that  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  she  should  give 
some  definite  direction  to  her  life  if  her  after  years  are  to 
be  happy.  It  is  vain  to  think  that  there  is  time  enough, 
that  something  is  sure  to  turn  up.  Those  who  are  not 
capable  and  fit  for  work  at  thirty  will  find  it  very  hard  to 
fit  themselves  afterwards,  though  I  do  not  say  that  it 
cannot  be  done.  The  precious  years  which  have  been 
allowed  to  pass  with  pleasure  as  their  real  occupation  will 
leave  a  woman  dissatisfied  with  amusements  that  have  lost 
their  zest,  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  acquire  regular 
habits  of  work,  and  with  a  tendency  to  become  morbid 
and  discouraged.  Life  must  from  the  first  be  viewed  as 
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a  whole  ;  we  must  look  forward.  We  may  again  and  again 
have  to  change,  to  remake  our  plans ;  but  there  must  be 
some  purpose  we  are  pursuing,  otherwise  we  are  sure  to 
drift. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  consider  the  use  of  time  in  detail,  the 
problem  which  perplexes  most  women.  Their  special  diffi 
culty  arises  because  so  many  of  them  have  no  regular  work 
that  has  to  be  done  at  fixed  hours.  The  work  of  most 
women  is  from  its  very  nature  exposed  to  constant  inter 
ruptions.  It  is  of  a  kind  that  need  not  be  done  at  any 
particular  hour,  and  therefore  can  easily  be  put  off.  In 
order  to  use  one's  time  well,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
get  rid  of  the  idea  that  one  has  no  time  for  anything,  and 
that  it  is  necessary  to  live  in  a  perfect  rush.  Everybody 
knows  that  if  they  only  want  enough  to  do  any  particular 
thing  they  can  always  make  time  for  it.  A  little  reflection 
will  show  that  more  than  half  the  things  which  contributed 
to  make  the  day  a  perfect  rush  could  easily  have  been  left 
undone,  without  any  one  being  the  worse  for  it.  It  is  a 
commonplace  that  it  is  the  busiest  people  who  can  always 
find  time  for  more  work,  and  it  is  true  simply  because  they 
have  learnt  how  to  use  their  time.  It  would  be  well  for 
those  who  feel  that  they  never  have  time  for  anything  to 
take  the  trouble  to  make  an  experiment  in  order  to  find 
out  how  the  day  really  goes.  This  they  could  do  if  for  a 
few  weeks  they  were  to  keep  a  diary,  noting  down  how  each 
hour  was  spent.  Then  they  would  be  able  to  see  how 
their  lives  were  going,  for  what  they  were  using  the  hours ; 
and  then  they  could  decide  how  much  was  mere  drifting, 
and  how  much  was  worth  while. 

In  our  use  of  time  we  are  much  influenced  by  others. 
Each  day  many  things  are  done  not  because  there  is  any 
good  or  pleasure  in  doing  them,  but  because  they  are 
expected  of  us,  because  others  do  them.  Life  would  be 
much  more  interesting  for  everybody  if  there  were  a  little 
more  originality  in  our  ways  of  spending  it.  Of  late  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  simple  life,  but  when 
people  explain  what  they  mean  by  leading  the  simple  life, 
it  often  seems  to  come  to  little  more  than  that  they  intend 
only  to  do  the  things  they  like.  It  is  certainly  a  simpli- 
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fication  of  a  kind,  though  perhaps  it  may  not  be  either  a 
particularly  wise  or  kind  one.  But  it  would  be  interesting 
if  people  would  really  use  thought  and  discrimination  and 
select,  out  of  the  multifarious  things  considered  necessary 
for  modern  life,  those  that  are  of  real  importance,  and  by 
this  means  would  simplify  their  lives  and  make  their  sur 
roundings  an  expression  of  themselves.  Of  course  this 
implies  that  they  have  a  self  to  express.  The  really  simple 
life,  rid  of  all  superfluities,  would  bring  with  it  a  saving  of 
time  for  things  of  true  importance. 

There  are  certain  things  which  in  greater  or  less  degrees 
occupy  the  time  of  all  women.  It  will  be  well  to  consider 
these  in  order. 

Dress  in  one  form  or  another  absorbs  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  thought.  In  a  course  of  Lenten  sermons  to 
fashionable  ladies,  the  famous  French  bishop,  Dupanloup, 
dwelt  on  this  subject  and  spoke  of  the  hours  that  were 
wasted  by  frequent  and  needless  changes  of  toilette.  It  is 
certainly  unnecessary  to  change  dress  often  in  the  day 
merely  for  the  sake  of  show  or  vanity ;  but  it  is  important 
to  change  when  necessary,  since  dress  should,  above  all,  be 
suitable  for  the  occasion,  and  when  occupations  change, 
dress  must  also  be  changed.  Therefore  it  is  well  to  learn 
how  to  dress  quickly.  Bishop  Dupanloup  did  not  think 
of  pointing  out  that  the  time  spent  in  dressing  need  not  be 
wasted.  Many  turn  it  to  account  by  learning  by  heart  or 
even  by  reading ;  it  can  always  be  used  for  thought  and  for 
prayer.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  most  unnecessary  and 
profitless  amount  of  time  is  spent  both  in  getting  clothes 
and,  still  more,  in  talking  about  them.  Here  a  little  self- 
restraint,  a  little  capacity  for  planning  and  thinking  before 
will  be  a  great  help.  I  once  knew  two  ladies  of  limited 
means  who  were  very  particular  about  their  clothes  and 
yet  had  many  other  interests.  Their  plan  was  to  give  up 
two  days  in  the  spring  and  again  in  the  autumn  entirely  to 
clothes.  Then  they  would  go  through  their  wardrobes, 
decide  what  they  needed,  and  how  to  get  it,  give  the 
necessary  orders,  and  afterwards  feel  free  to  dismiss  the 
matter  from  their  thoughts.  The  amount  of  time  given  to 
clothes  must  to  some  extent  be  a  question  of  circumstances 
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and  taste.  But  the  only  really  important  thing  is  that  we 
should  be  dressed  neatly  and  suitably,  which  means  taste 
fully.  The  reason  of  the  peculiar  dress  worn  till  within 
recent  years  by  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  is 
worth  considering ;  "its  chief  significance  is  that  of  a  protest 
against  bondage  and  passing  fashions."  Their  principle  was 
that  "it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  money  to  condescend  to  be 
perpetually  changing  the  fashion  of  one's  garments  to  suit 
the  caprice  or  the  restlessness  of  the  multitude,"  or,  we 
might  add,  of  the  dressmaker.  In  consequence,  their  choice 
of  the  fashion  of  their  dress  was  final,  but  it  was  perfect  in 
its  spotless  delicacy,  "their  very  dress  speaking  a  language 
of  quietness,  gentleness,  and  purity." l 

Those  who  choose  to  make  dress  the  pleasure  of  their 
lives  are,  of  course,  free  to  do  so,  only  they  should  realise 
that  it  is  a  chosen  pleasure,  and  not  a  necessary  occupation. 
Certainly  the  time  given  to  thought  and  talk  about  clothes 
must  seem  excessive  when  once  it  is  realised. 

Some  people  are  inclined  to  despise  the  time  spent  over 
meals,  particularly  over  family  meals.  Here,  too,  we  may 
learn  a  lesson  from  the  Quakers.  I  was  once  gently 
reproved  by  an  old  Quaker  gentleman  in  America  for 
grumbling  over  the  time  occupied  by  meals.  He  told  me 
that  the  common  meal  was  the  sacrament  of  the  family  life, 
not  to  be  hurried  over  or  depreciated,  but  to  be  made  the 
most  of  by  each  member  of  the  family  for  themselves  and 
others,  each  contributing  something  to  the  common  enjoy 
ment.  The  opportunity  thus  given  for  delightful  intercourse 
is  best  appreciated  in  families  made  up  of  really  busy  people. 
Then  the  common  meals  may  indeed  prove  the  means  of 
keeping  alive  common  family  interests  and  true  under 
standing  sympathy  in  one  another's  work. 

Most  women  spend  far  too  much  time  on  what  they  call 
their  housekeeping,  which  Mrs.  Dudeney  described  in  one  of 
her  novels  as  "  a  calling  artfully  created  by  hopelessly  lazy 
women  as  a  blind.  .  .  .  No  busy  woman  keeps  house ;  it  is 
a  terrible  confession  of  idleness.  Suppose  cook  does  give 
away  the  dripping — why  should  I  waste  nervous  energy  in 

1  "Quaker  Strongholds,"  by  Catharine  Stephen. 
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trying  to  stop  her  ?  The  dripping  isn't  worth  it.  If  they 
refuse  to  burn  small  cinders  in  the  kitchen  range,  what 
matters  ?  Figure  out  for  yourself — I  can't — the  cost  of  a  ton 
of  coal  and  how  much  Jim  loses  in  the  year.  He  pays,  and 
it  can't  be  more  than  a  box  of  cigars."  It  does,  in  truth,  all 
become  a  question  of  proportion  ;  we  have  to  decide  what 
is  really  worth  worrying  about.  Method,  general  capacity, 
quickness  in  doing  little  things,  in  making  little  decisions  will 
prove  most  useful.  Some  people  are  unable  to  make  up  their 
mind  what  pudding  to  order  for  dinner,  what  jam  to  give 
out.  They  should  remember  Sydney  Smith's  method  of 
education.  Meeting  his  little  servant-maid  on  the  stairs, 
he  asked  her:  "What  would  you  like  for  dinner — beefsteak 
and  Yorkshire  pudding  or  duck  and  green  peas  ?  "  "  Duck 
and  green  peas,"  she  answered  without  a  moment's  hesita 
tion.  "  There  is  not  the  slightest  chance  that  she  will  have 
either,"  Sydney  Smith  observed  to  his  companion,  "  but  I 
am  teaching  her  the  necessity  of  making  up  her  mind 
quickly." 

I  do  not  wish  to  depreciate  the  art  of  housekeeping,  an 
art  of  which  most  English  women  are  far  too  ignorant,  nor 
the  power  that  a  woman  has  of  making  all  those  in  her  house 
either  comfortable  or  uncomfortable.  But  fussy  interfer 
ence  will  help  nobody.  Those  who  delight  in  domestic 
work  will  find  endless  things  that  they  can  do  in  their 
household.  Those  who  wish  to  do  other  things  have  to 
learn  the  art  of  doing  quickly  what  they  alone  can  do  and 
directing  others  to  do  the  rest. 

Social  intercourse  may  be  the  chief  pleasure  of  our  lives  ; 
it  may  also  provide  the  richest  opportunities  of  boredom. 
Again  and  again  under  the  pretence  of  doing  some  social 
duty  we  combine  to  bore  one  another.  It  seems  to  me 
both  mistaken  and  arrogant  to  believe  that  we  can  give 
much  pleasure  to  others  when  we  are  being  thoroughly 
bored  ourselves.  Some  people  give  parties  whilst  groaning 
over  the  trouble  that  it  costs.  Others  go  to  their  parties 
and  groan  at  having  to  go.  Perhaps  some  of  this  groaning 
comes  because  many  people  consider  it  beneath  their  dignity 
to  allow  that  they  can  enjoy  anything.  Still  there  is  much 
that  is  genuine  in  the  groans,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  time 
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given  to  social  intercourse  is  wasted  from  every  point  of 
view.  Nothing  has  been  gained  by  it.  We  have  not  got 
nearer  another's  soul,  though  we  may  have  got  much  nearer 
their  bodies  than  was  altogether  comfortable.  We  have 
not  helped  or  been  helped,  we  have  not  comforted  or  been 
comforted,  we  have  not  amused  or  been  amused,  we  have 
simply  assisted  one  another  to  pass  the  time.  We  have 
made  it  easy  to  feel  so  rushed  that  we  can  say  with  apparent 
truth  that  we  have  no  time  for  anything.  For  some 
certainly  it  would  be  wise  to  revise  the  time  given  to  social 
duties  in  order  to  discover  whether  less  time,  better  spent, 
might  not  be  more  fruitful.  We  are  all  of  us  responsible 
for  the  number  and  the  character  of  the  social  conventions 
which  bind  us ;  we  might  sometimes  try  both  to  diminish 
and  to  improve  them.  Certainly  we  need  not  be  slaves  to 
them.  It  is  melancholy  to  think  of  the  time  wasted  in 
paying  and  receiving  calls,  in  giving  and  going  to  duty 
parties.  It  is  not  only  time  that  is  wasted,  but  energy, 
thought,  money.  But  if  we  would  be  reformers  in  these 
matters  at  least  so  far  as  our  own  lives  are  concerned,  we 
must  not  be  reckless  in  our  revolutionary  methods.  We 
must  remember  to  be  considerate  of  older  people.  It  is 
not  our  business  to  educate  them,  and  something  is  due  to 
them  from  us.  Neither  should  we  defy  conventions  with 
out  good  cause,  or  merely  for  the  sake  of  defying  them, 
even  in  unimportant  matters. 

Older  people  are  very  apt  to  consider  that  young  people 
spend  too  much  time  over  talking  with  their  friends. 
What  mother  is  there  who  has  not  scolded  her  daughter 
for  sitting  up  too  late  talking  over  the  fire  in  her  friend's 
bedroom,  and  remembered,  even  whilst  she  was  doing  it, 
how  she  had  been  scolded  in  her  youth  by  her  mother 
for  the  same  cause  ?  It  is  well  sometimes  even  for  parents 
to  recall  their  past.  Youth  is  the  time  for  talking,  for  pro 
pounding  ideas,  for  testing  principles,  for  forming  opinions 
through  talk  with  one's  equals.  But  the  young  will  be 
wise  if  they  remember  that  talk  is  not  necessarily  good  in 
proportion  to  its  endlessness — nay,  rather  that  it  is  apt  to 
be  exhausting  in  proportion  as  it  is  good.  Here,  from 
every  point  of  view,  some  restraint  will  be  prudent.  Talk 
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is  a  keen  enjoyment — it  may  be  a  most  fruitful  enjoyment — 
but,  except  at  very  rare  intervals,  it  cannot  be  the  business 
of  life. 

Girls  often  spend  great  portions  of  their  lives  in  paying 
visits,  and  in  this  way  gain  much  that  is  useful  as  experi 
ence  and  as  a  means  for  self-development.  But  life  spent 
in  an  incessant  round  of  visits  is  very  demoralising,  and 
makes  anything  like  regular  occupation  impossible.  Those 
whose  circumstances  compel  them  to  spend  much  time  in 
paying  visits  should  manage  to  carry  on  at  least  some 
steady  reading  or  study  whilst  visiting.  The  slight  dis 
cipline  which  this  involves  will  only  add  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  rest  of  the  days. 

Most  good  things  in  life  seem  to  be  very  unequally 
distributed,  and  of  none  is  this  truer  than  of  amusement. 
But  many  girls  of  the  present  day  seem  to  forget  that  when 
amusement  is  made  the  business  of  life,  it  ceases  to  be 
amusing;  then  the  only  justification  that  can  be  offered  for 
it  is  that  it  may  keep  people  out  of  worse  mischief.  To 
see  sturdy  young  women  starting  out  day  after  day  directly 
after  breakfast  for  their  golf  or  their  tennis,  or  journeying 
two  or  three  times  a  week  all  over  the  country  to  play  in 
hockey  matches,  seems,  to  say  the  least,  an  exaggeration 
of  what  in  its  right  measure  is  a  good  thing.  Still  less 
justifiable  does  the  habit  of  playing  bridge  all  the  afternoon 
appear.  But  we  are  speaking  of  the  right  use  of  time,  and 
it  is  obvious  that  those  who  are  anxious  about  that  will  not 
make  a  business  of  their  games  or  amusements.  We  might 
say  further,  that  those  who  really  wish  to  amuse  themselves 
will  not  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  we  would  urge  the 
most  strenuous  to  make  some  time  for  real  recreation  and 
refreshment  in  their  lives,  and  not  to  lose  the  art  of  being 
idle  or  the  capacity  for  taking  a  holiday.  Recreation  will 
take  its  right  place  when  it  is  looked  upon  as  the  means 
for  making  us  do  our  work  better,  and  keeping  alive  our 
sympathies  and  interest  in  many  things  outside  our  work. 

The  question  of  the  time  to  be  given  to  work  is  of 
course  closely  allied  with  the  question  of  the  time  to  be 
given  to  recreation.  For  many,  necessity  determines  these 
questions.  But  those  for  whom  the  necessity  does  not 
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exist  should  all  the  same  feel  the  call  to  work.  Only  by 
work  can  we  really  use  ourselves  and,  by  the  development 
of  all  our  capacities,  attain  true  happiness ;  only  by  work 
can  we  justify  our  existence,  by  being  of  some  use  in  the 
world.  Only  if  we  know  what  work  is  can  we  rightly  enjoy 
recreation.  The  right  division  of  our  time  between  work, 
recreation  and  rest,  is  perhaps  the  most  important  part  of 
the  art  of  living.  By  very  few  indeed  is  the  right  propor 
tion  attained ;  for  very  many,  under  our  existing  industrial 
conditions,  it  is  quite  impossible.  Whilst  it  is  by  means  of 
the  higher  kinds  of  work  that  the  self  finds  expression  and 
opportunity  for  development,  there  is  much  work  that  has 
to  be  done  for  the  community  which  is  so  mechanical  as 
to  seem  to  make  joy  in  work  almost  impossible,  and  to 
offer  no  scope  for  further  development.  Such  work,  if 
under  proper  conditions,  may  do  much  for  discipline,  for 
the  health  both  of  mind  and  body ;  but  if  those  who  do  it 
are  to  lead  anything  like  a  full  life,  they  must  not  only 
have  ample  time  for  recreation,  they  must  also  have  training 
and  opportunity  to  enable  them  to  use  that  time  well. 
Those  who  have  control  over  their  time  must  labour  not 
only  to  make  for  themselves  the  right  division  between 
work  and  recreation,  but  to  make  it  possible  for  others 
also.  Servant  maids,  shop  assistants  and  factory  hands 
need  their  amusements  just  as  much  as  any  other  girls. 

Study  is  for  most  the  business  of  life,  for  a  certain  period 
at  least.  For  those  happy  persons  who  are  called  to  be 
students,  it  will  be  the  work  of  their  whole  life.  For  others 
it  will  form  part  of  their  recreation,  and,  in  many  cases,  the 
most  fruitful  part.  But  perhaps  no  complaint  is  so  often 
made  by  people  in  general  as  that  they  have  no  time  to 
read.  Neither  is  any  complaint  really  so  futile.  Reading 
is  a  habit.  Those  who  have  the  reading  habit  will  always 
find  time  to  read,  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less,  but 
some  time  they  will  always  find.  The  people  who  cannot 
find  time  to  read  are  those  who  do  not  really  want  to  read 
more  than  anything  else,  but  who  are  ready  to  do  it  if  it 
is  made  easy  for  them — if  there  is  nothing  else  very  pressing 
to  be  done.  They  have  not  learnt  how  to  read.  I  re 
member  hearing  Dr.  Jowett  say  to  a  lady  who  made  the 
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usual  complaint  of  having  no  time  to  read,  "  Any  one  can 
get  an  hour  a  day  to  read;  and  an  hour  well  spent  is 
enough."  Those  who  have  little  time  to  read  should  not 
waste  that  little  on  magazines  or  novels  only,  or  on  reading 
books  merely  because  every  one  is  talking  about  them.  We 
should  know  what  we  want  to  read,  and  why  we  want  to 
read  it,  and  have  some  purpose  in  our  reading. 

Of  the  time  that  should  be  spent  in  religious  devotions 
I  will  only  say  that  we  all  know  how  easy  it  is  to  interfere 
with  the  moments  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  and  how  often 
the  time  we  do  secure  is  wasted  and  misused.  For  our 
devotions,  for  our  Bible  study,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
some  regular  time  fixed  and  carefully  guarded.  We  must 
each  make  our  own  plan,  our  own  rule,  then  after  periods 
of  neglect  and  interruption,  we  shall  at  least  have  some 
thing  to  which  to  return. 

For  all  these  different  things  of  which  I  have  spoken 
time  must  be  found  in  the  daily  course  of  our  lives.  To 
some  of  them,  such  as  study  and  devotion,  we  may  be  able 
to  devote  special  and  longer  time  at  some  seasons  of  the 
year.  But  whilst  we  recognise  that  time  should  be  found 
for  all  these  important  things,  we  yet  do  not  succeed  in 
finding  it.  Perhaps  it  may  be  useful  to  go  on  to  consider 
some  of  the  commonest  ways  in  which  time  is  wasted. 

Perhaps  drifting  is  the  chief  of  all  these  ways.  Those 
who  do  not  know  what  they  want  to  do,  nor  when  they 
want  to  do  it — who  have  no  control  over  their  lives — find 
that  the  day  has  slipt  away  without  anything  having  been 
done.  It  is  wonderful  how  much  time  can  be  spent  in 
doing  nothing,  or  in  wondering  what  one  is  going  to  do,  or 
in  waiting  to  see  what  other  people  are  going  to  do. 

Then  there  is  dawdling,  a  very  common  fault  with  girls. 
It  is  another  form  of  drifting,  and  comes  from  a  want  of 
clinch.  You  know  that  you  have  got  to  get  ready  to  go 
out,  but  there  is  a  story  to  be  finished,  a  dream  to  be 
dreamt,  a  question  to  be  asked.  It  is  easier  to  do  all  these, 
or  to  stand  and  do  nothing,  than  to  do  just  the  thing  that 
has  got  to  be  done.  It  is  that  clear  vision  of  the  thing  that 
has  got  to  be  done  that  we  need  to  get.  Want  of  prompt 
ness  is  another  form  of  dawdling.  It  seems  to  take  some 
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people  a  long  time  to  get  from  one  occupation  to  another. 
They  cannot  leave  the  table  when  the  meal  is  over.  They 
cannot  settle  quickly  to  work.  It  seems  impossible  to  get 
them  started  for  a  walk,  or  when  they  come  in  to  get  them 
settled  down  to  their  tea. 

By  unpunctuality  perhaps  we  waste  other  people's  time 
even  more  than  we  do  our  own.  It  is  a  very  selfish  failing, 
and  seems  one  of  the  forms  of  selfishness  which  even  very 
good  people  find  it  hard  to  conquer.  Our  day  goes  all  to 
pieces  when  we  fail  to  be  ready  at  the  right  time  for  the 
right  thing.  Half-an-hour  lost  through  unpunctuality  may 
be  chased  all  the  day  and  never  caught. 

Untidiness  leads  to  endless  time  being  wasted  in  looking 
for  lost  things.  But  excessive  tidiness  may  become  an 
exaggeration,  and  call  for  more  expenditure  of  time  than  it 
is  worth,  since  tidiness  is  a  means,  not  an  end  in  itself. 

Many  hours  are  wasted  in  needless  shopping.  Those  who 
live  in  or  near  a  town  find  it  necessary  to  be  always  shop 
ping.  How  easily  this  could  be  avoided  is  soon  found  out 
by  those  who  live  in  the  depths  of  the  country,  quite  out  of 
the  reach  of  shops.  A  little  foresight,  a  little  planning,  is 
needed;  but  it  is  soon  realised  that  shopping  is  a  habit, 
and  that  if  the  opportunity  for  indulging  the  habit  is  not  at 
hand,  it  can  easily  be  done  without. 

Lastly,  as  a  time-waster  I  would  mention  the  habit  of 
fussing.  To  be  fussy  may  be  in  the  main  a  matter  of  tem 
perament,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  sit  down  under  our 
temperament.  Something  can  be  done  at  least  to  modify  it. 
The  fussy  person  never  sees  when  there  is  nothing  more  to 
be  done  or  said  about  a  particular  matter,  when  it  has  to  be 
accepted  or  dismissed.  He  possesses  no  full  stops,  or,  if  he 
does,  he  does  not  know  how  to  use  them.  Are  there  not 
often  moments  when  in  order  to  stop  the  useless  discussion 
over  what  is  to  be  done,  the  unprofitable  lament  over  small 
misfortunes  which  have  happened,  or  may  possibly  happen, 
we  long  for  the  power  to  plant  a  full  stop,  or  to  bring  down 
an  extinguisher?  The  fussy  are  so  well-meaning.  They 
want  to  find  out  what  we  would  like  done ;  they  want  to  be 
sure  of  doing  the  right  thing  at  every  emergency.  They  are 
determined  that  nothing,  that  no  one,  should  be  neglected. 
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The  one  thing  they  seem  to  have  no  care  for  is  their  own 
time  and  other  people's;  and  if  by  any  chance  they  are 
reminded  of  the  value  of  time,  they  waste  still  more  in  their 
efforts  to  save  it. 

But  we  have  thought  enough  about  the  ways  of  wasting 
time  ;  let  us  think  about  some  of  the  ways  of  saving  it. 

The  first  necessity  is  to  get  some  method  into  our  lives. 
But  unless  we  are  occupied  with  any  regular  business,  this 
method  must  be  treated  as  very  flexible,  or  it  will  itself 
become  a  snare.  We  should  have  a  plan  as  to  how  we 
wish  to  use  our  time,  but  we  must  not  be  undone  when  that 
plan  is  interfered  with.  We  should  have  rules,  but  rules 
which  we  can  cheerfully  see  broken  by  a  higher  necessity, 
and  which  yet  remain  for  us  to  return  to  at  once  as  soon  as 
there  is  opportunity.  We  should  plan  and  think  before 
hand  ;  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  hamper  action,  but  in  order 
that  we  may  not  be  taken  unawares.  The  great  secret  of 
using  time  well  is  to  know  what  we  want  to  do  with  it — 
to  have  thought  out  our  plans.  Only  in  this  way  can  we 
be  saved  from  drifting. 

By  gaining  the  capacity  for  concentration  we  shall  learn 
to  do  things  hard  when  we  are  at  them,  to  throw  ourselves 
into  what  we  are  doing,  and  to  do  it  thoroughly  and 
quickly,  not  with  our  thoughts  elsewhere,  not  interrupting 
what  we  are  doing  in  order  to  begin  something  else.  We 
should  try  to  improve  constantly  in  quickness,  in  concen 
tration,  in  attention,  in  accuracy.  These  qualities  are 
developed  by  those  studies  which  the  young  are  often 
inclined  to  dislike  and  despise,  such  as  mathematics  and 
grammar.  It  is  well  to  have  to  work  at  something  in 
which  dreaming  and  wandering  thoughts  are  impossible, 
to  which  we  must  give  our  whole  minds,  if  we  would 
achieve  anything. 

The  power  of  using  odd  minutes,  of  adapting  oneself  to 
all  kinds  of  different  arrangements  of  life,  is  of  infinite  value 
to  a  woman.  She  must  learn  to  be  easily  adaptable, 
because  she  is  almost  invariably  expected  to  be  ready  to 
adapt  herself  to  other  people.  If  she  wishes  to  get  through 
much,  she  must  know  what  she  wants  to  do,  what  book  she 
wants  to  read,  what  letter  she  wants  to  write,  so  that  she 
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may  be  able  to  use  any  odd  minute.  Much  use  might  be 
made  of  all  the  times  for  thought  that  are  given  us  as  we 
go  about  walking,  or  in  trains,  or  even  omnibuses,  or  when 
we  are  kept  waiting  for  many  different  reasons.  The 
people  who  say  they  have  no  time  to  think  only  mean  that 
they  have  never  learnt  how  to  think. 

Much  can  be  gained  by  wisdom  in  the  general  arrange 
ment  of  our  time.  The  importance  of  getting  up  early  and 
using  the  best  hours  of  the  morning  is  obvious,  even  though 
it  is  for  the  most  part  disregarded.  The  morning  should 
be  the  chief  time  for  any  serious  work  that  we  have  set 
ourselves  to  do.  Those  who  wish  to  get  through  much 
will  certainly  not  go  out  in  the  morning,  and  they  will 
neither  pay  visits  nor  allow  themselves  to  be  visited  in  the 
morning.  Yet  we  need  not  be  such  slaves  to  habit  as  to 
think  that  it  is  impossible  to  work  in  the  afternoon,  if  we 
have  had  to  go  out  or  have  been  interrupted  in  the  morn 
ing.  The  late  hours  of  the  afternoon  between  tea  and 
dinner  are  often  the  most  precious  time  of  the  whole  day 
for  work. 

In  family  life  the  great  difficulty  is  to  get  any  time  free 
from  interruption.  But  those  who  are  doing  real  work 
can  claim  the  right  not  to  be  interrupted.  Only,  before 
we  make  that  claim,  we  should  be  able  to  prove  both 
the  reality  and  the  importance  of  our  work.  There  is 
also  a  very  real  gain  in  learning  not  to  be  upset  by  inter 
ruptions. 

A  sense  of  proportion  will  help  us  to  know  what  is 
important  and  must  be  done  at  any  cost,  and  will  show  us 
what  can,  if  necessary,  be  left  undone.  It  will  teach  us  to 
recognise  both  the  importance  and  the  unimportance  of 
little  things.  It  will  help  us  to  gain  the  power  of  making 
swift  decisions  on  unimportant  points,  so  as  to  save  our 
mental  freshness  and  our  power  of  thought  for  the  things 
that  really  matter. 

All  this  care  of  our  time  must  be  practised  not  only  that 
we  may  use  our  time  well,  but  that  we  may  give  a  sense  of 
leisure.  It  must  be  a  hidden,  not  a  paraded,  care ;  above 
all  it  must  not  be  a  fussy  care.  We  must  be  able  to  use 
the  odd  minutes,  but  there  must  be  margins  left — margins 
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for  ourselves  and  for  others.  We  must  make  others  feel 
that  we  have  time  for  them,  that  we  are  not  too  fussed  and 
worried  to  attend  to  their  needs.  We  can  only  do  this  if 
we  have  our  lives  well  in  hand,  if  we  know  how  to  get 
through  the  duties  of  every  day.  And  for  ourselves,  we 
must  see  that  there  are  quiet  spaces  in  our  lives,  quiet 
moments  in  each  day.  We  must  sometimes  be  alone ;  we 
must  not  lose  the  capacity  for  doing  nothing. 

Again  we  have  to  remember  our  responsibility,  not  only 
with  regard  to  our  own  time,  but  with  regard  to  that  of 
others.  How  often  we  break  the  eighth  commandment  in 
our  treatment  of  other  people's  time ! — we  feel  no  shame 
about  stealing  that.  We  keep  people  waiting  by  our  own 
unpunctuality ;  we  fail  to  answer  their  notes,  or  we  write 
them  unnecessary  notes.  We  ask  them  questions  which 
a  little  trouble  would  enable  us  to  answer  ourselves.  We 
forget  engagements  that  we  have  made.  We  undertake  to 
send  things,  and  we  do  not.  We  borrow  things,  and  we 
do  not  return  them.  We  use  other  people's  possessions, 
and  fail  to  put  them  back  in  the  right  place.  We  interrupt 
people  when  they  are  busy.  In  these  and  in  many  like 
ways  a  household  of  women  especially  are  apt  to  prey  upon 
one  another.  Respect  for  our  own  time  should  make  us 
respect  the  time  of  others. 

Whether  or  no  we  are  anxious  to  do  real  work  in  our 
lives,  we  are  bound  to  feel  responsibility  for  our  use  of  our 
time.  It  is  not  our  own  ;  it  is  one  of  the  chief  of  the  talents 
which  have  been  entrusted  to  us.  It  is  not  a  thing  we  can 
use  as  we  like.  It,  like  all  our  other  talents,  has  to  be 
consecrated.  If  we  are  using  it  in  such  a  manner  that 
we  feel  it  cannot  be  consecrated  to  God's  service,  we  must 
be  wrong.  This  sense  of  consecration  will  make  us  ready 
to  give  up  the  chosen  occupation  we  delight  in,  in  order 
gladly  to  take  to  some  humbler  or  less  congenial  or  more 
difficult  task,  should  the  call  come,  for  it  will  have  made  us 
realise  that  our  time  is  not  our  own. 

There  are  three  aspects  of  time— the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future.  According  to  circumstances  or  age  or 
temperament,  people  are  inclined  to  live  more  in  one  of 
these  than  in  the  others.  But  though  it  is  clear  that  the 
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present  must  have  the  greatest  claim  upon  our  care,  our 
attention,  our  energies,  we  must  remember  that  we  can  only 
live  worthily  in  the  present  if  we  bring  to  it  the  lessons, 
the  experience,  the  discipline  of  the  past,  whilst  we  keep 
our  eyes  fixed  on  the  future,  on  a  definite  goal  which  gives 
meaning  and  purpose  to  our  life. 


II 

MONEY,   AND   HOW   TO   SPEND   IT 

IT  would  probably  be  true  to  say  that  never  has  money 
been  more  powerful  than  now,  and  never  before  has  the 
injustice  of  the  inequality  of  its  distribution  been  more 
keenly  felt.  Perhaps  the  selfishness  of  the  majority  of 
capitalists  at  the  beginning  of  our  industrial  revolution  was 
greater  than  it  is  now,  but  better  education  has  developed 
the  keen  wits  of  the  working  man,  and  made  him  realise 
the  power  of  capital,  and,  what  seems  to  him,  the  injustice 
of  that  power. 

Amongst  these  men  working  with  their  hands  at  different 
industries,  men  scattered  over  every  country  in  Europe, 
who  have  seen  close  to  them  the  results  of  the  social 
maladies  of  the  day,  there  has  been  growing  up  for  many 
years  a  conviction  that  the  existing  organisation  of  society 
is  utterly  wrong,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  Prince  Kro- 
potkin,  one  of  their  leaders,  they  have  "  asserted  with  in 
creasing  emphasis  that  of  all  the  divisions  which  exist  in 
modern  society,  by  far  the  most  important  is  that  between 
the  owners  of  capital  and  those  who  not  only  come  into 
the  world  penniless,  but  are  doomed  to  remain  producers 
of  wealth  for  the  favoured  few."  The  movements  of  the 
working  classes  towards  breaking  down  this  division  have 
naturally  never  been  generally  approved.  Their  organisa 
tions  have  again  and  again  been  treated  as  dangerous  to 
society.  It  was  only  in  1824  that  workers  in  England  were 
allowed  by  the  law  to  combine.  Till  then  all  combina 
tions  had  been  illegal,  and  had  had  to  be  worked  as  secret 
societies.  In  1871  the  Trade  Union  Act  further  legalised 
their  position.  Since  then  the  majority  of  people  have 
come  to  recognise  that  trade  unions,  in  spite  of  many  mis 
takes,  have  been  a  great  power  for  good.  The  co-operative 
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movement,  especially  on  the  side  of  co-operative  distri 
bution,  has  also  contributed  much  to  the  well-being  of  the 
people ;  and  the  efforts  made  at  co-operative  production 
have  been  watched  with  sympathetic  interest.  But  trade 
unions  and  the  comparatively  small  success  of  the  attempts 
at  co-operative  production  have  not  changed  the  whole 
economic  situation.  The  wage-earner  is  still  dependent  on 
the  capitalist.  The  fortunes  made  by  capitalists  are  greater 
than  ever,  and  their  power  of  controlling  industry  by  joint- 
stock  companies  and  great  trusts  and  combines  grows  more 
overwhelming  every  day.  As  is  natural,  the  workers  are 
no  more  contented  with  the  existing  state  of  things.  An 
increasing  number  of  people  are  learning  to  sympathise 
with  them,  and  to  believe  that  far-reaching  changes  in  the 
whole  organisation  of  society  are  needed.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  acts,  and  especially  the  words,  of  many 
of  these  would-be  reformers  are  often  very  wild.  They 
are  condemned  as  socialists,  democrats,  nihilists,  anar 
chists,  by  people  who  know  very  little  about  them.  But 
those  who  look  closer  and  really  try  to  understand  some 
thing  of  their  aims  will  find  even  amongst  the  most  ex 
travagant,  with  all  their  wild  views  and  their  disregard  of 
much  that  we  hold  most  sacred,  an  unselfish  devotion  to 
an  ideal  cause,  a  power  of  making  sacrifices,  a  sense  of 
brotherhood,  which  must  compel  admiration.  Neither  can 
we  fail  to  recognise  a  growing  force  in  the  movement.1 
Prince  Kropotkin,  who  has  given  his  life  to  it,  writes  in  1898, 
that  he  is  convinced  that  "  a  chance  combination  of  acci 
dental  circumstances  in  Europe  may  bring  about  ...  a 
deep  and  rapid  social  reconstruction,"  and  that  in  the 
coming  movements  in  different  countries  there  will  be  dis 
played  "a  far  deeper  comprehension  of  the  required 
changes  than  has  ever  been  displayed  within  the  last  six 
centuries."  This  deeper  comprehension  will  come  from 
the  thought  and  study  given  to  these  questions  by  the 
working  men  of  all  countries. 

1  This  lecture  was  first  given  in  1906.  The  prominence  given  to 
social  questions  at  the  Pan-Anglican  Congress  of  1908,  in  the  discus 
sions  of  Section  A,  and  the  character  of  the  discussions,  show  the 
growing  strength  of  the  socialistic  tendency. 
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I  have  brought  these  thoughts  thus  briefly  before  you, 
because  I  want  you  to  realise  that  the  economic  basis  upon 
which  the  present  arrangement  of  society  rests  is  not  neces 
sarily  permanent.  There  are  great  questions  for  the  future 
to  solve,  and  it  is  the  generation  now  growing  up  that  will 
have  to  solve  them.  Amongst  these  questions  one  of  the 
most  prominent  is  the  way  in  which  we  can  arrive  at  a 
more  just  division  between  the  profits  of  capital  and  labour — 
a  more  equal  distribution  of  the  good  things  of  this  world.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  things  are  far  from  being  right  yet.  There 
must  be  something  very  far  from  right  when  in  a  country 
so  rich  as  England  we  are  confronted  with  the  repeated 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  a  great  mass  of  unemployed 
workers.  We  cannot,  any  of  us,  put  these  things  aside  as 
of  no  concern  to  us.  We  are  bound  to  think  about  them, 
to  try  to  form  some  idea  of  the  end  for  which  we  should 
strive. 

When  I  speak  of  a  more  equal  distribution  of  the  good 
things  of  this  world,  you  will  of  course  understand  that  I  do 
not  mean  anything  like  an  absolutely  equal  division.  Some 
degree  of  inequality  is  for  the  good  of  all.  Dr.  Henry 
Sidgwick  wrote :  "  I  find  that  the  study  of  history  leads 
me  continually  to  contemplate  with  sympathy  and  satis 
faction  the  opulence  and  luxury  of  the  few  amid  the  hard 
lives  of  the  many,  because  it  presents  itself  as  a  practically 
necessary  soil  in  which  beauty  and  the  love  of  beauty 
grow  and  develop ;  and  because  I  see  how,  when  new 
sources  of  high  and  refined  delight  have  thus  been  pro 
duced,  the  best  and  most  essential  of  their  benefits  extend 
by  degrees  from  the  few  to  the  many,  and  become  abiding 
possessions  of  the  race."  Yet  when  we  read  these  words, 
we  shall  lose  their  significance  unless  we  remember  that 
Dr.  Sidgwick  himself  lived  with  the  greatest  simplicity,  and 
gave  his  money  with  the  most  lavish  liberality  to  purposes 
of  public  utility. 

But  if  we  are  prepared  to  grant  that  some  inequality 
is  good,  surely  none  could  deny  that  such  inequality  as 
we  now  have  is  quite  another  thing.  Perhaps  we  each 
have  some  dim  Utopia  of  our  own.  Mine  is  a  state  of 
society  which  shall  give  opportunity  to  all  to  develop  the 
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powers  that  are  within  them ;  in  which  men  and  women 
will  work  for  hours  not  excessive,  under  conditions  alto 
gether  wholesome  and  as  agreeable  as  possible,  at  those 
tasks  for  which  they  are  best  fitted  by  their  natural 
capacities.  They  should  be  able  to  earn  by  such  work 
wages  which  will  insure  efficiency  in  their  work  by  supply 
ing  them  with  the  kind  of  life  necessary  in  order  that  they 
should  do  their  work  well.  These  wages  will  therefore 
differ  very  considerably  for  the  brain-worker  and  the 
manual  labourer ;  but  all  work  will  be  regarded  as  equally 
honourable,  provided  it  is  well  done.  I  should  like  to  see 
such  a  state  of  the  public  conscience  that  those  who  by  any 
chance  have  enough  money  to  live  upon  will  feel  them 
selves  called  to  special  labours  or  researches  which,  though 
not  immediately  remunerative,  are  for  the  good  of  the  com 
munity,  and  should  feel  themselves  compelled  to  imitate 
the  example  of  men  like  Charles  Darwin  or  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury.  Yet  it  would  be  well  if  the  State  also  recognised  the 
value  of  such  work,  and  remunerated  it  in  its  own  special 
way,  so  that  even  those  not  possessed  of  independent 
means  might  be  able  to  devote  themselves  to  the  labour 
of  research  or  reform,  if  possessed  of  the  particular  gifts 
needed.  But  I  must  not  attempt  to  describe  my  Utopia 
in  any  detail.  If  I  were  to  do  so,  it  would  become  as 
unattractive  as  all  other  Utopias. 

Those  who  wish  to  understand  the  imminence  of  the 
present  problem  should  study  it  as  it  shows  itself  in  Russia, 
where  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  people  and  the  country 
exaggerate  the  contrasts  and  the  injustices.  For  we  must 
remember  that  the  serfs  in  Russia  were  only  emancipated 
in  1860,  and  that  we  see  in  Russia  a  nation  in  its  normal 
development  some  600  years  behind  the  rest  of  Europe, 
though  the  educated  Russians  are  in  intimate  touch  with 
the  most  developed  European  thought,  and  the  leading 
members  of  the  working  classes  are  brought  into  contact 
with  the  most  advanced  ideas  and  aspirations  of  working- 
class  associations  throughout  the  world.  The  horrors  and 
injustice  of  their  condition  force  the  Russian  people  to 
revolution.  The  characteristics  of  their  nature  lead  them 
to  abstract  discussion,  to  the  framing  of  ideal  schemes, 
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Amongst  them  we  see  the  ferment  of  thought  resulting 
from  the  constant  consideration  of  all  social  questions 
which  is  forced  upon  them  by  their  social  conditions. 
It  is  the  same  in  varying  degrees  in  all  other  European 
countries,  especially  in  Italy  and  Spain. 

But,  you  will  ask,  why  do  I  bring  all  this  before  you? 
How  does  it  touch  you?  What  are  you  to  do?  I  have 
brought  these  bigger  considerations  before  you,  because 
I  wish  you  to  feel  the  call  to  study  the  whole  question. 
It  is  difficult  to  know  enough,  to  understand  enough  to 
form  any  opinions  worth  having.  But  we  can  all  at  least 
observe ;  we  can  abstain  from  impetuous  condemnation  of 
those  who,  perhaps  in  blind  and  foolish  ways,  seek  to  upset 
the  existing  order  of  things.  We  can  perhaps  go  so  far  as 
not  to  conclude  either  that  what  is  is  best,  or  is  necessarily 
permanent  in  our  social  conditions.  Such  thoughts  will 
give  us  a  new  sense  of  responsibility  as  to  our  use  of  what 
we  have. 

Under  existing  circumstances  here  and  now,  what  do  we 
wish  for  ourselves?  Do  we  think  that  great  riches  are 
in  themselves  desirable  ?  This  seems  certainly  to  be  the 
supposition  of  most  people.  And  yet  all  experience  goes  to 
disprove  it.  Are  the  very  rich  happier  than  any  one  else  ? 
We  should  remember  the  story  of  the  Persian  king  who 
suffered  from  a  strange  malady.  He  was  told  by  a  wise 
physician  that  he  could  be  cured  by  wearing  the  shirt  of 
a  perfectly  happy  man.  This  seemed  to  him  an  easy  pre 
scription,  and  he  bade  his  servants  bring  him  what  the 
physician  had  ordered.  But  they  searched  the  Court  in 
vain  for  a  perfectly  happy  man.  Then  they  went  far  and 
wide  through  the  city  and  out  into  the  country  beyond. 
At  last  they  met  a  labourer,  singing  as  he  came  home  from 
his  work.  When  asked,  he  confessed  that  he  was  perfectly 
happy.  They  probed  him,  but  could  find  no  flaw  in  his 
content.  But  when  they  asked  him  for  his  shirt,  that  they 
might  take  it  to  the  king,  behold  he  had  none. 

We  read  of  no  man  in  history  who  seems  to  have  been 
happier,  and  who  had  more  of  the  real  spirit  of  joy  than 
St.  Francis.  Yet  he  had  taken  poverty  for  his  bride,  and 
of  him  Dante  says — 
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"Bearing,  while  yet  a  child,  his  father  s  ire, 
For  sake  of  her  whom  all  as  death  detest. 

Before  the  spiritual  court,  before 

His  father,  too,  he  took  her  for  his  own ; 

From  day  to  day  then  loved  her  more  and  more. 

But  lest  my  language  be  not  clearly  seen, 
Know  that,  in  speaking  of  these  lovers  twain, 
Francis  and  poverty  henceforth  I  mean. 
Their  joyful  looks,  with  pleasant  concord  fraught, 
Where  love  and  sweetness  might  be  seen  to  reign, 
Were  unto  others  cause  for  holy  thought. 

When  God  was  pleased  unto  Himself  to  take 
So  true  a  servant,  and  reward  the  cares 
Of  one  devoutly  humble  for  His  sake, 
His  dearest  lady  recomme?ided  he 
Unto  his  brethren,  now  his  rightful  heirs, 
And  bade  them  love  her  with  fidelity ; 
And  from  her  breast  with  joy  fulness  took  flight 
His  glorious  spirit,  as  it  homeward  hied, 
Nor  for  his  body  asked  he  other  rife" 

William  James  writes  :  "  Poverty  indeed  is  the  strenuous 
life  .  .  .  and  when  one  sees  the  way  in  which  wealth-getting 
enters  as  an  ideal  into  the  very  bone  and  marrow  of  our 
generation,  one  wonders  whether  a  revival  of  the  belief 
that  poverty  is  a  worthy  religious  vocation  may  not  be  the 
spiritual  reform  which  our  time  stands  most  in  need  of. 
Among  us  English-speaking  peoples,  especially,  do  the 
praises  of  poverty  need  once  more  to  be  boldly  sung.  We 
have  grown  literally  afraid  to  be  poor.  We  despise  any 
one  who  elects  to  be  poor  in  order  to  simplify  and  save  his 
inner  life.  We  have  lost  the  power  of  even  imagining  what 
the  ancient  idealisation  of  poverty  can  have  meant :  the 
liberation  from  material  attachments,  the  unbridled  soul, 
the  manlier  indifference,  the  paying  our  way  by  what  we 
are  or  do,  and  not  by  what  we  have,  the  right  to  fling  away 
our  life  at  any  moment  irresponsibly,  the  more  athletic  trim, 
in  short,  the  moral  fighting  shape.  When  we  of  the  so- 
called  better  classes  are  scared  as  men  and  women  never 
were  scared  in  history  at  material  ugliness  and  hardship, 
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when  we  put  off  marriage  until  our  house  can  be  artistic, 
and  quake  at  the  thought  of  having  a  child  without  a 
bank  account  and  doomed  to  manual  labour,  it  is  time 
for  thinking  man  to  protest  against  so  unmanly  and  irre 
ligious  a  state  of  opinion.  There  are  thousands  of  con 
junctures  in  which  a  wealth-bound  man  must  be  a  slave, 
whilst  a  man  for  whom  poverty  has  no  terrors  becomes  a 
free  man." 

We  have  certainly  lost  in  these  days  any  sense  of  the 
beauty  of  Holy  Poverty,  the  bride  of  St.  Francis.  We 
think  of  poverty  only  as  ugly  and  squalid;  as  limiting, 
not  as  liberating.  Can  any  feeling  for  the  beauty  of  poverty 
be  revived?  Probably,  except  in  rare  cases,  there  can 
be  little  advantage  in  seeking  poverty  for  its  own  sake, 
though  certainly  more  might  be  done  to  see  its  oppor 
tunities,  even  to  make  it  beautiful,  when  it  is  inevitable. 
There  are  certainly  some  who  feel  the  advantage  and  the 
consequent  liberty  of  having  few  possessions ;  but  most  of 
us  would  agree  that  the  happiest  state  is  to  have  neither 
too  much,  nor  too  little,  to  be  obliged  to  think  about  money 
as  little  as  possible,  to  escape  from  it  as  an  influence  in 
our  lives.  It  used  to  be  considered  a  part  of  good  breeding 
not  to  speak  of  money  and  money  affairs.  Reticence  may 
be  carried  to  a  ridiculous  extent,  but  in  the  general  want 
of  reserve  that  characterises  the  present  age,  we  seem  to 
have  gone  too  far  in  the  other  direction.  An  exaggerated 
reticence  is  better  than  constant  talk  about  money  and  the 
vulgar  protruding  of  our  own  private  affairs  on  every 
possible  occasion.  We  should  try  as  much  as  possible 
to  get  rid  of  thought  about  money.  It  would  almost 
seem  as  if  there  were  something  evil  of  necessity  attaching 
to  it,  seeing  the  many  and  various  disasters  of  which  it  is 
the  cause.  There  is  nothing  so  sordid  and  debasing  as 
money  troubles,  and  the  attempt  to  escape  creditors  which 
leads  to  deceit  and  every  sort  of  meanness,  the  favourite 
theme  of  many  of  our  novelists.  Families  who  have  never 
quarrelled  over  anything  else  will  quarrel  over  money.  It 
almost  seems  impossible  to  accept  a  gift  of  money  with 
out  loss.  To  escape  from  preoccupation  about  money  is 
certainly  a  necessity  for  the  free  and  noble  spirit.  This, 
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then,  is  the  first  thing  with  regard  to  money  that  we  should 
try  to  attain. 

We  shall  find  it  a  great  help  in  so  doing  to  practise  a 
little  more  reticence  in  talking  about  money.  There  is 
no  need  to  make  any  mystery  about  it ;  above  all,  there  is 
no  need  to  resort  to  any  pretence.  If  necessary,  we  should 
say  quite  simply  that  we  cannot  afford  any  particular  ex 
penditure,  but  it  is  better  not  to  say  it  if  it  is  not 
necessary ;  we  need  not  thrust  information  upon  others. 
But  whilst  in  some  directions  a  little  more  reticence  is  to  be 
desired,  in  others  it  would  be  well  if  there  were  a  good 
deal  more  openness.  Parents  are  very  ready  to  tell  their 
children  that  they  cannot  afford  certain  things  which  the 
children  desire,  but  they  are  also  very  apt  to  let  them  grow 
up  in  absolute  ignorance  as  to  the  financial  position  of 
the  family,  and  as  to  their  future  prospects.  There  should 
be  absolute  frankness  on  these  points,  and  parents  should 
take  trouble  to  teach  their  children  something  about  the 
cost  of  living  and  the  price  of  the  things  they  use. 

It  is  most  important  so  to  arrange  the  general  expenditure 
of  such  income  as  one  has,  whether  large  or  small,  as  to 
insure  a  margin.  This  is  as  important  for  the  rich  as  for 
the  poor.  It  makes  all  the  difference  between  ease  and 
constraint.  A  sense  of  ease,  a  freedom  from  constraint, 
does  not  at  all  depend  upon  the  amount  of  money  pos 
sessed.  It  can  belong  to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich. 
There  are,  of  course,  those  with  such  narrow  and  uncertain 
means,  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  feel  sure  of  the  mere 
necessaries  of  life.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  these  can  be 
free  from  anxiety,  but  of  them  I  am  not  now  speaking. 
Leaving  them  out,  I  believe  it  to  be  possible  for  all  to 
live  with  freedom  from  preoccupation  with  money  cares. 
If  they  would  do  this,  they  must  arrange  their  ordinary, 
necessary  expenses  well  within  their  income,  so  as  to  leave 
a  margin  for  extra  expenditure.  There  are  people  with 
big  incomes  who  keep  up  large  establishments,  with  numbers 
of  servants,  who,  because  they  are  living  in  an  ordinary 
way  right  up  to  their  income,  cannot  afford  to  travel,  and 
will  even  say  that  they  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  new  book. 
In  order  to  be  free  from  the  fret  of  money  cares,  from 
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constant  talk  and  thought  about  money,  about  what  one 
can  afford  and  what  one  cannot,  it  is  well  to  organise  the 
necessary  daily  expenses  on  a  moderate  basis  in  comparison 
with  one's  whole  income.  Then  we  shall  be  ready  for 
emergencies,  for  unexpected  demands,  for  the  satisfaction 
of  unforeseen  wishes.  This  recommendation  applies  as 
much  to  such  matters  as  dress  allowances  and  pocket 
money  as  it  does  to  the  expenditure  of  a  whole  income. 

There  is  always  great  difference  in  methods  of  expendi 
ture.  Some  by  their  good  management  are  able  to  make 
money  go  very  much  further  than  others.  It  is  a  common 
experience  to  see  two  cottages  side  by  side,  inhabited  by 
men  earning  the  same  wages,  and  yet  utterly  different  as 
regards  their  appearance  and  comfort.  Every  one  knows 
how  well  one  girl  can  manage  with  a  dress  allowance  on 
which  another  will  always  be  both  badly  dressed  and  in 
debt.  We  can  never  have  everything  we  want;  what  we 
need  are  some  principles  to  guide  us  in  the  choice  of  the 
things  on  which  to  spend  our  money.  We  are  generally 
most  guided  by  convention  and  fashion.  We  wish  to  have 
the  same  as  other  people,  to  appear  the  same  as  they. 
We  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  think  out  what  we  really 
like  ourselves,  to  have  any  taste  of  our  own,  to  know  what 
we  ourselves  want.  Is  not  the  most  important  thing  for 
each  of  us  to  discover  what  it  is  good  for  us  to  have,  what 
we  really  want  for  ourselves  ?  Perhaps  some  will  say,  what 
is  the  good  of  my  thinking  about  that?  I  want  a  motor 
and  diamonds,  but  I  can  hardly  afford  a  hansom  and 
paste.  Of  course  it  is  necessary  to  restrict  our  wants 
within  our  possibilities,  but,  within  these,  we  should  know 
what  we  really  care  for,  and  decide  which  of  those  things 
we  feel  we  should  like  to  have  are  really  necessary  to 
enable  us  to  live  our  lives  well,  which  we  can  afford  to 
get,  which  we  must  of  necessity  give  up. 

Many  are  talking  now  about  a  simpler  life,  and  if,  as  we 
sometimes  fear,  this  talk  is  not  only  a  pose,  we  may  hope  to 
see  some  young  people  who  are  beginning  life,  trying  ex 
periments,  and  not  thinking  it  necessary  to  arrange  their  lives 
just  as  others  do,  but  really  making  their  houses,  their 
clothes,  their  meals,  their  general  habits  simpler  and  more 
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in  accordance  with  their  own  real  needs  and  wishes.  It  is 
the  regular  expenses  of  daily  living  that  must  first  be  care 
fully  thought  out  and  kept  as  low  as  possible ;  these  should 
be  settled  once  for  all.  It  is  in  these  that  our  economies 
should  be  practised,  and  with  regard  to  these  we  should 
form  our  habits.  If  we  find  that  we  cannot  reasonably 
afford  certain  luxuries  that  we  should  like,  we  should  at 
once  definitely  give  them  up  and  trouble  no  more  about 
them.  For  instance,  we  may  have  to  decide  once  for  all 
that  we  cannot  afford  hansoms,  but  must  be  content  with 
an  omnibus,  that  we  must  travel  third-class,  that  we  must 
do  without  silk  dresses,  that  we  cannot  go  to  the  smartest 
shops  or  the  best  dressmakers.  When  we  have  once 
settled  this,  we  should  put  it  away,  and  have  no  hankerings 
after  impossibilities,  no  hesitating  dealings  with  the  things 
that  we  have  resolved  to  do  without.  Should  it  be  neces 
sary  to  economise,  we  should  do  it  on  some  item  of 
regular  expenditure,  on  something  that  will  really  make 
the  necessary  difference,  and  then  have  done  with  it,  not 
worry  ourselves  and  others  with  constantly  recurring  petty 
economies  which  make  little  real  difference.  Our  aim 
should  be  to  have  always  something  in  hand  for  exceptional 
demands,  and  to  be  able  to  make  exceptions  when  the 
occasion  comes.  In  this  women  are  much  less  flexible 
than  men.  Their  business  is  to  consider  the  small  items 
of  daily  expenditure,  and  so  they  grow  almost  too  careful 
of  the  shillings  and  pence.  They  are  unwilling  to  spend 
an  exceptional  shilling,  to  buy  a  book,  to  allow  for  an 
extra  pleasure,  to  make  an  exception  to  their  general  rule 
and  take  a  hansom  for  some  exceptional  need.  In  a  recent 
article  in  a  review,  I  read  of  a  man  who  complained  that 
when  in  travelling  he  took  his  wife  to  a  restaurant,  she 
nearly  starved  herself  through  fear  of  spending  too  much, 
and  that  the  only  hope  of  getting  her  to  eat  enough  was 
to  take  her  to  a  place  where  there  was  a  fixed  price  for 
the  meal.  Does  not  every  housekeeper  sympathise  with  her 
weakness  ?  It  is  good  to  have  rules  about  our  expenditure, 
but  we  must  always  remember  that  rules  do  not  exist  for 
their  own  sake,  and  should  be  treated  as  helps,  not  hindrances. 
If  they  are  to  be  helps,  they  must  be  broken  sometimes. 
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It  is  advisable  that  we  should  know  how  our  money  is 
going,  and  this  is  why  it  is  useful  to  keep  accounts.  It 
is  extraordinary  how  much  fuss  is  made  about  keeping 
accounts.  Some  people  speak  of  it  as  if  it  were  a  mys 
terious  and  difficult  proceeding  quite  outside  their  power. 
Others  invest  it  with  an  exaggerated  importance,  as  if 
keeping  an  elaborate  system  of  accounts  were  an  end  in 
itself.  It  is  a  very  simple  matter  after  all,  a  little  bit  of 
daily  discipline,  a  means  of  training  the  memory,  and  can 
be  quite  easily  acquired.  There  is  no  need  to  make  a 
fetish  of  our  accounts,  or  to  agonise  over  a  missing  penny, 
or  even  over  a  missing  shilling.  We  must  remember  that 
the  only  object,  of  our  private  accounts  at  least,  is  to  show 
us  how  we  have  spent  our  money,  and  perhaps  to  teach 
us  how  we  may  spend  it  better.  We  ought  to  analyse 
them,  to  think  over  what  they  show  us,  to  learn  to  do  them 
quickly,  and  not  to  make  a  burden  or  a  business  of 
them.  If  we  have  to  keep  accounts  for  others,  it  is  a 
rather  different  matter ;  then  we  have  to  be  scrupulously 
accurate.  But  even  that  need  not  be  beyond  us ;  and  no 
woman  should  submit  to  being  unbusiness-like  when  by  a 
little  pains  she  can  acquire  method  and  accuracy. 

We  cannot  treat  the  way  in  which  we  spend  our  money 
as  a  matter  which  concerns  ourselves  alone.  The  way 
in  which  we  regard  money,  the  nature  of  the  considera 
tion  we  give  to  wealth,  our  estimate  of  its  responsibilities, 
will  influence  all  with  whom  we  come  into  contact.  Our 
example  cannot  be  without  some  weight.  In  a  greater  or 
less  degree  we  each  help  to  set  the  fashion,  to  maintain 
the  fashion.  We  may  easily  help  to  make  life  more  difficult 
for  those  who  have  less  to  spend  than  we  ourselves,  by 
maintaining  an  unnecessarily  high  standard  of  living,  or 
insisting  upon  useless  luxuries.  We  have  responsibility,  too, 
for  the  way  in  which  we  buy,  and  for  the  things  we  buy. 
We  ought  not  to  pursue  cheapness.  It  is  certainly  not 
economical  to  do  so.  We  ought  to  be  ready  to  give  a  fair 
price  for  sound  work.  If  possible,  we  should  know  some 
thing  about  the  conditions  under  which  the  things  we  buy  are 
made.  We  cannot  always  find  out ;  even  to  buy  expensive 
things  will  by  no  means  insure  that  they  have  been  made 
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under  right  conditions ;  but  we  can  at  least  be  interested 
in  the  matter  and  anxious  to  discover  what  we  can.  We 
can  at  least  avoid  dealing  with  shops  where  we  know  that 
sufficient  care  is  not  taken  for  the  well-being  of  the  people 
employed,  and  we  can  encourage  those  manufacturers  and 
others  who  are  anxious  to  make  proper  provision  for  their 
work-people.  If  we  have  much  to  spend,  we  ought  to 
be  very  particular  to  buy  good  things,  to  encourage  fine 
workmanship  and  the  making  of  good  and  beautiful  things. 
The  wealthy  have  a  distinct  part  to  play  for  the  good  of 
all  as  patrons  of  art,  and  of  fine  work  of  every  kind.  It 
is  nothing  but  loss  when  people  spend  only  for  the  sake 
of  show — both  loss  of  opportunity  and  loss  of  real  and 
lasting  pleasure. 

Extravagance  and  carelessness  about  spending  is  not 
right  even  for  those  who  have  much.  Money  is  a  trust, 
and  wastefulness  is  always  harmful  as  an  example.  Think 
of  the  wasteful  habits  bred  in  a  large  and  extravagantly 
managed  household,  and  how  far-reaching  their  influence  is. 
Yet  it  would  seem  as  if  the  other  extreme,  stinginess,  were 
to  be  even  more  carefully  avoided.  It  is  surely  one  of  the 
most  hateful  of  all  qualities.  Sometimes  we  see  it  even 
in  the  young,  and  its  signs  are  to  be  dreaded.  Fortunately 
we  can  be  generous  without  being  extravagant,  and  true 
generosity  should  always  be  wise  generosity.  The  hateful- 
ness  of  stinginess  comes  because  the  stingy  person  is  always 
thinking  about  money,  and  about  their  own  connexion 
with  it,  and  we  need  to  free  ourselves  from  thoughts  of 
money,  to  get  far  away  from  them. 

The  wise  economy,  so  different  from  stinginess,  which 
insists  upon  a  margin,  in  order  to  be  free  from  anxiety 
about  money,  and  also  free  to  make  exceptional  expendi 
ture,  will  insist,  as  soon  as  necessary,  upon  some  provision 
being  made  for  saving.  The  real  need  for  this  does  not 
arrive  until  we  are  responsible  for  our  own  lives ;  still  every 
one,  even  the  girl  who  has  only  her  dress  allowance  to 
spend,  will  feel  the  advantage  of  possessing  some  little 
reserve  fund,  and  of  putting  by  small  sums  when  possible 
so  as  to  be  able  on  some  future  day,  to  have  something 
in  hand  for  some  special  purpose.  Elders  try  by  all  kinds 
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of  means  to  encourage  the  young  to  form  habits  of  saving, 
I  fear  very  often  without  much  success,  perhaps  because 
the  young  do  not  see  that  there  is  very  much  to  be  gained 
by  saving.  Sometimes  at  least  they  are  right,  and  the 
present  certain  gain  is  to  be  preferred  to  some  future 
unknown  benefit.  But  as  responsibilities  increase  it  is  im 
perative  that  the  habit  of  saving,  or  in  some  way  providing 
for  the  future,  should  be  practised. 

If  young  people  are  probably  not  so  inclined  as  their 
elders  to  save,  it  is  certain  that  they  are  as  inclined,  if 
not  more  inclined,  to  get  into  debt.  The  folly  and  short 
sightedness  of  making  debts  is  obvious ;  perhaps  we  do 
not  think  so  much  of  the  deep  selfishness  involved.  By 
making  debts  we  make  others  suffer  far  more  than  we 
do  ourselves,  and  they  suffer  simply  in  order  that  we  may 
please  ourselves.  Not  only  are  the  anxieties  of  the  dress 
maker  painfully  increased  because  her  customers  are  careless 
about  paying  their  bills,  but  the  prices  of  all  commodities 
are  higher  for  every  one  because  so  many  are  careless  about 
paying  for  what  they  get.  Form  the  habit  of  paying  ready 
money  whenever  you  can,  and  of  paying  such  bills  as  you 
are  forced  to  have  as  soon  as  they  come  in.  If  you  have 
got  into  difficulties,  be  frank  and  confess  them.  You  owe 
it  to  your  parents,  to  their  love  and  care  for  you,  to  tell 
them  your  difficulties  that  they  may  help  you  in  such  ways 
as  seem  best  to  their  wisdom.  Do  not  assume  that  it  is 
either  necessary,  or  amusing,  or  a  matter  of  no  account 
that  your  allowance  should  be  overdrawn. 

The  evils  of  betting  and  gambling  on  a  large  scale  are 
evident.  They  are  not  so  clear  on  a  small  scale.  To  bet 
or  gamble  a  little  is  looked  upon  only  as  a  joke  or  as  a 
quite  harmless  amusement.  It  would,  however,  for  two 
reasons  be  wiser  to  avoid  such  amusements  even  on  a  small 
scale.  First,  because  the  habit  of  betting  and  gambling 
springs  from,  and  encourages,  a  constant  desire  for  excite 
ment  and  a  spirit  of  restlessness  which  is  not  conducive 
to  happiness,  and  is  often  the  cause  of  infinite  evil.  And 
secondly,  because  betting  and  gambling  to  excess  are  at 
present  growing  evils  amongst  all  classes.  It  is  necessary 
that  a  stand  should  be  made,  and  that  those  who  are  strong 
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should  encourage  others  to  resist  the  constant  temptation 
to  do  what  every  one  else  does.  We  ought  to  try  to  show 
that  games,  even  bridge,  can  be  played  and  enjoyed  with 
out  gambling ;  that  horse-racing,  if  it  is  really  a  fine  sport, 
can  be  watched  with  pleasure  without  betting.  We  should 
cultivate  that  sensitiveness  which  will  make  us  unwilling 
to  take  money  from  others  for  no  service  done. 

In  the  use  of  money  generally  we  need  to  be  careful  and 
exact.  We  should  be  particular  to  return  at  once  any  small 
sums  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  borrow.  Girls  should 
not  allow  young  men  to  pay  for  them  when  they  go  about 
together.  These  questions  of  who  should  be  allowed  to 
pay,  and  when  one  should  offer  to  pay  oneself,  are  very 
difficult  and  very  tiresome.  No  rule  can  be  laid  down 
which  will  make  it  clear  when  to  pay  and  when  not  to  pay. 
Common  sense  has  to  be  used ;  tact  is  needed  at  every 
emergency,  and  much  consideration  for  the  feelings  as  well 
as  for  the  purses  of  others.  Above  all,  an  absence  of  fuss 
and  a  capacity  for  quick  and  decided  action  in  these  matters 
should  be  cultivated.  They  certainly  are  amongst  the 
small  things  in  life  which  cause  a  great  deal  of  misery.  The 
same  may  be  said  about  tips,  which  are  a  continual  worry. 
I  cannot  attempt  to  give  any  rules  in  this  difficult  matter. 
I  would  only  say  that  tips  should  be  in  some  proportion  to 
our  own  means,  and  to  the  services  we  have  received  and 
demanded.  There  is  no  need  to  make  ourselves  miserable 
because  we  cannot  give  handsomely.  The  judgment  passed 
on  us  by  persons  with  such  vulgar  minds  as  to  estimate 
us  solely  in  accordance  with  our  wealth  should  be  of  no 
importance  to  us.  We  should  try  to  give  most  where  it  is 
most  deserved,  and  not  where  it  will  win  for  us  the  most 
consideration. 

Lastly,  I  come  to  the  most  important  point  of  all  in 
connexion  with  our  use  of  money,  our  charities.  To  these, 
whether  we  have  much  or  little  to  give,  we  must  devote  as 
much  thought,  as  much  care  as  possible.  We  must  give 
liberally  in  proportion  to  our  means  ;  we  must  feel  the  joy 
of  giving.  We  must  give  with  understanding,  not  simply 
because  some  one  has  bothered  us  for  a  subscription ;  we 
must  know  to  what  we  are  giving,  and  give  wisely ;  we  must 
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give  ourselves  with  the  gift.  How  to  give  rightly  and  how 
much  to  give  are  not  duties  to  be  learnt  only  when  some 
special  need,  some  special  object  are  brought  before  our 
attention  ;  they  must  be  part  of  the  regulation  of  our  life  as 
a  whole  ;  they  must  be  a  constant  subject  of  thought. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  two  points  ;  and 
first,  the  unimportance  of  money.  It  is  commonly  treated 
as  if  it  were  of  supreme  importance,  but  this  is  an  infinite 
mistake.  Money  can  buy  us  none  of  the  best  things  in  life 
— not  health,  nor  the  love  of  friends,  nor  the  joy  of  work, 
nor  a  sense  of  the  beauties  of  nature.  The  simple  things  that 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  enumerates  in  "The  Celestial 
Surgeon  "  as  making  up  the  joys  of  life,  "  Books  and  my  food 
and  summer  rain,"  are  quite  independent  of  any  large  supply 
of  money.  Dr.  Bigg  says  :  "  The  best  and  most  precious 
possessions,  thank  God,  are  quite  common,  and  nothing 
has  any  real  value  at  all  except  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  shared 
by  others.  All  else  is  affectation,  eccentricity,  vanity  of 
vanities."  We  should  try  to  get  away  from  the  sordid  cares, 
the  thoughts  and  preoccupations  about  money,  to  the  real 
joys  of  life. 

But  secondly,  whilst  recognising  the  real  unimportance  of 
money,  we  dare  not  forget  the  enormous  responsibility  con 
nected  with  the  possession,  with  the  use  of  money,  nor  the 
need  to  realise  that  what  we  have — whether  much  or  little — 
is  not  our  own ;  that  we  cannot  use  it  as  we  like,  but  that 
it  is  merely  lent  to  us  to  be  used  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  good  of  men,  and  that  we  are  only  justified  in  spending 
it  on  ourselves  in  so  far  as  what  we  spend  increases  our 
efficiency,  our  power  to  work  and  live  for  the  common 
good. 

When  we  think  of  our  leisure,  our  opportunities,  our 
comforts,  all  the  varied  amenities  of  our  lives,  and  compare 
them  with  the  lives  of  millions  of  our  fellow-creatures  in 
the  slums  of  our  great  cities,  and,  to  go  farther,  in  the 
hateful  seclusion  of  the  harem  and  the  zenana,  with  the  hope 
less  toil  to  which,  too  often,  uncivilised  life  condemns  its 
women,  how  can  we  justify  our  position  at  all,  except  by 
regarding  it  as  an  opportunity  for  higher  service.  Have  we 
really  tried  to  appreciate  the  advantages,  the  responsibilities 
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of  our  own  position,  and  then  suffered  our  imagination  to 
bring  us  in  sympathy  close  to  the  lives  of  others  ? 

There  is  a  famous  Russian  novel,  which  appeared  about 
fifty  years  ago,  by  Goncharoff,  called  "  Oblomoff."  It  de 
scribes  a  nobleman  who  had  been  brought  up  in  ease  and 
luxury,  with  serfs  to  wait  upon  his  slightest  whim,  so  that  he 
had  lost  all  power  of  initiative.  His  fortune  had  diminished, 
and  he  was  living  in  rooms  in  Petersburg,  with  a  faithful 
serf  to  wait  upon  him.  His  landlord  wished  him  to  leave 
his  lodging  because  he  wanted  to  make  some  change  in  the 
house.  But  Oblomoff  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  take 
the  trouble  to  move.  His  serf  tried  day  after  day  to  per 
suade  him,  but  in  vain.  At  last  one  day  he  ended  his 
persuasions  by  saying  timidly,  "  *  But  others  have  moved.' 
Then  Oblomoff  turned  upon  him  in  fury :  '  Have  you  ever 
thought  what  "others"  means?  "Another"  means  a  wild, 
uneducated  man  ;  he  lives  poorly,  dirtily  in  an  attic ;  he  can 
sleep  on  a  piece  of  felt  stretched  somewhere  on  the  floor — 
what  does  that  matter  to  him  ?  Nothing !  He  will  feed  on 
potatoes  and  herrings  :  misery  compels  him  continually  to 
shift  from  one  place  to  another.  He  runs  about  all  day 
long  ;  he,  he  may,  of  course,  go  to  new  lodgings.  .  .  .  That  is 
what  "  others  "  means. — Am  I  one  of  those  others,  do  you 
mean  ?  .  .  .  "  Another,"  that  is  the  man  who  cleans  his  own 
boots,  who  himself  puts  on  his  clothes — without  any  help. 
...  Do  you  think  I  am  one  of  them?' 

"  'No,  you  are  different,'  Zakhar  (his  servant)  said. 

"  '  Ah,  I  am  different !  Most  certainly  I  am.  Do  I  run 
about  ?  Do  I  work  ?  Don't  I  eat  when  I  am  hungry  ? 
Look  at  me — am  I  thin?  Am  I  sickly  to  look  at?  Is 
there  anything  I  lack  ?  Thank  God,  I  have  people  to  do 
things  for  me.  .  .  .  How  dare  you  put  me  on  the  same  level 
as  "others"?" 

Yet  Oblomoff  had  once  fed  himself  with  dreams  of  set 
ting  his  serfs  free — though  in  such  a  way  that  they  should 
not  diminish  his  income;  but  all  that  is  past.  "The 
question  of  why  and  how  all  his  wealth  comes  to  him, 
and  why  all  these  people  must  work  for  him,  never  worries 
his  mind.  But  how  many  of  those  all  over  the  world,  who 
own  factories,  wheat-fields,  and  coal-mines,  or  hold  shares  in 
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them,  ever  think  of  mines,  wheat-fields,  and  factories  other 
wise  than  in  the  way  Oblomoff  thought  of  his  country-seat 
— that  is,  in  an  idyllic  contemplation  of  how  others  work, 
without  the  slightest  intention  of  sharing  their  burdens." 
Are  we  not  all  Oblomoffs  in  some  direction ;  bound  down 
by  use,  by  tradition,  by  prejudice,  to  consider  our  own  ease 
the  first  object  of  importance?  Have  we  asked  ourselves 
why  we  are  here,  and  what  we  ought  to  do  with  ourselves, 
our  opportunities,  our  gifts  ? 


Ill 
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IN  a  recent  Government  Report  about  Girls'  High  Schools 
in  Germany,  the  following  remarks  were  made  by  Dr. 
Wespy,  the  director  of  one  of  the  most  important  of  these 
schools,  at  Hanover  :— 

"  Few  doubt  the  capacity  of  women  for  higher  education, 
but  whether  it  be  for  their  real  good,  or  more  important 
still,  for  the  good  of  Germany,  is  debated."  And  again  : 
"  That  women  can  reach  the  same  intellectual  goal  as  men 
admits  of  no  doubt,  but  whether  this  is  for  their  real 
happiness  and  welfare  is  another  question." 

It  would  seem  sometimes,  when  we  notice  how  many 
women  neglect  the  cultivation  of  their  minds,  that  they 
themselves  had  decided  that  to  develop  them  was  not  for 
their  real  happiness  and  welfare.  It  is  indeed  curious  that 
it  should  be  possible  to  feel  any  serious  doubt  on  this 
point.  Dr.  Wespy  does  not  give  reasons  for  his  doubt. 
We  can  only  suppose  that  he  fears  lest  devotion  to  intel 
lectual  pursuits  should  unfit  women  for  their  more  obvious 
duties  to  the  community,  the  management  of  the  house 
and  the  care  of  children.  Certainly  German  women  are 
good  and  economical,  if  rather  fussy,  housekeepers.  Their 
capacity  in  this  direction  is  remarkably  shown  amongst  the 
working  classes,  where  there  is  not  opportunity  for  so  much 
fuss.  In  the  report  of  the  Birmingham  brass-workers  who 
visited  Berlin  in  1906  we  read:  "  We  were  greatly  im 
pressed  with  the  cleanliness  and  tidiness  of  the  children 
playing  about  in  the  streets,  courts,  and  squares.  Of  all 
the  thousands  of  children  we  saw,  there  was  not  one  who 
was  not  clean,  neat,  and  tidy."  Again,  on  visiting  an  ele 
mentary  school  in  a  poor  district,  they  say :  "  We  saw  no 
case  of  underfed,  poorly  clad,  or  untidy  children,  either  in 
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the  streets  or  in  the  school  ...  the  homes  were  well  kept. 
.  .  .  The  kitchen  was  a  model  of  cleanliness  and  good 
order."  Though  some  food  was  undoubtedly  dearer,  "the 
working  people  were  unmistakably  better  nourished  "  than 
in  England.  It  is  worth  while  to  remember  as  we  read 
this  about  the  working  classes  in  Berlin,  that  the  over 
crowding  there  is  worse  than  in  London  or  Birmingham, 
yet  we  know  that  many  are  apt  to  consider  overcrowding 
as  the  chief  cause  of  the  uncomfortable,  ill-managed  homes 
of  many  of  our  people.  It  is  no  wonder  that  when  the 
German  woman  produces  such  good  results  for  the  comfort 
of  her  household,  the  male  who  depends  upon  her  should 
shrink  from  anything  that  might  change  her. 

We  English  women,  however,  seem  to  fall  between  two 
stools.  We  are  not  good  housekeepers  ;  we  are,  as  a  rule, 
both  wasteful  and  untidy;  neither  do  we,  certainly  for  the 
most  part,  "reach  the  same  intellectual  goal  as  men,"  even 
though  we  may  perhaps  fairly  assume  that  English  women 
are,  speaking  generally,  more  cultivated  than  German 
women.  What,  then,  ought  we  to  do  ?  Shall  we  cultivate 
our  minds  less  so  that  we  may  be  free  to  devote  all  our 
attention  to  housekeeping  and  try  to  emulate  the  excel 
lence  of  German  women  ?  Or  shall  we  cultivate  our 
minds  more  thoroughly,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  use 
them  in  our  housekeeping  and  in  the  training  of  our 
children,  and  even  have  a  little  mind  left  over  for  some 
thing  else.  It  would  seem  to  me  better  to  go  on  than  to 
go  back.  Housekeeping  after  all  is  not  an  end  in  itself, 
except  for  the  professional  housekeeper  of  a  large  estab 
lishment.  It  is  only  one  of  the  means  which  help  to 
make  a  full  fruitful  family  life  possible.  Other  elements 
enter  into  such  a  life  than  the  preparation  of  food,  the  care 
of  the  linen,  the  spotless  cleanliness  of  the  rooms.  Even 
the  training  of  her  children  can  only  occupy  some  years  of 
a  woman's  life.  There  are  other  years  which  should  also 
be  filled  with  activity.  Besides,  for  the  right  training  of 
children  a  good  deal  of  mind  is  needed.  I  have  heard 
culture  defined  as  the  means  by  which  a  man  becomes 
master  of  his  life.  There  is  nothing  which  a  woman  so 
much  needs  as  to  be  mistress  of  her  life.  If  she  would 
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achieve  this,  she  must  be  something  herself,  she  must  be 
something  independent  of  her  associations,  of  her  sur 
roundings,  and  of  the  duties  and  activities  which  they 
entail. 

There  is  a  wonderful  passage  in  Pascal's  "Pensees"  on 
"  the  misery  of  man."  He  says :  "  It  is  an  unbearable 
pain  to  him  to  be  obliged  to  live  with  himself  and  to  think 
about  himself.  Therefore  all  his  care  is  to  forget  himself 
and  to  let  his  time,  so  short,  so  precious,  go  by  without 
reflection  by  busying  himself  with  things  which  keep  him 
from  thinking.  This  is  the  origin  of  all  the  tumultuous 
occupations  of  man,  and  of  all  that  is  called  diversion  or 
pastime."  Then  after  showing  that  everything  that  man 
does  is  an  attempt  to  get  away  from  himself,  he  goes  on  : 
"  I  have  often  said  that  all  the  unhappiness  of  men  comes 
because  they  do  not  know  how  to  remain  at  peace  within 
a  room."  This  comes  because  the  condition  of  man  is  so 
miserable  that  "  nothing  can  console  him,  when  he  has  no 
occupation  to  keep  him  from  thinking  about  it,  and  when  he 
sees  only  himself."  This  may  sound  to  you  exaggerated. 
Many  will  assert  at  once  that  there  is  nothing  they  enjoy  so 
much  as  to  be  at  peace,  the  young  to  dream  of  the  future, 
the  old  to  dream  of  the  past.  But  is  it  not  the  case  that 
you  like  this  only  as  an  interlude  ?  Can  you  in  very  truth 
face  yourself,  your  life,  alone,  stript  of  everything  external, 
of  all  your  surroundings  ?  Is  there  something  there  behind 
all  the  outward  things,  something  that  gives  you  a  sense  of 
mastery  over  life,  over  circumstances?  Have  you  such 
resources  in  yourself  that  you  can  be  alone  for  long  without 
being  dull  ?  Can  you  be  really  alone  and  face  yourself, 
your  life,  without  fear  ?  The  first,  the  chief  thing  that  will 
enable  you  to  do  this  is  a  growing  power  of  communion 
with  God.  Pascal  says  :  "  One  of  the  marvels  of  the 
Christian  religion  is  to  reconcile  man  with  himself,  by 
reconciling  him  with  God."  But  for  the  present  we  will 
leave  these  deep  thoughts,  though  recognising  that  they 
deal  with  the  necessary  basis  of  life,  and  will  pass  on  to  con 
sider  the  ways  in  which  culture — that  is,  mental  training — 
may  help  us  to  be  something  in  ourselves  and  therefore  to 
gain  a  mastery  over  our  lives.  The  training  of  the  mind  is, 
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next  to  the  formation  of  character,  the  chief  business  of 
all  education,  though  some  are  apt  to  speak  and  behave  as 
if  their  education  was  to  supply  them  with  enough  know 
ledge  to  carry  them  through  life.  The  best  that  we  can 
hope  education  will  give  us  is  the  instruments  which  will 
enable  us  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  these  instruments  will 
need  constant  care  if  we  would  keep  them  sharp  and 
polished.  It  is  in  our  school  years  that  our  intellectual 
habits  should  begin  to  be  formed ;  it  will  always  take  in 
finitely  more  trouble  to  form  them  afterwards.  The  worst 
of  it  is  that  the  education  of  the  young  is  so  often  allowed 
to  be  quite  remote  from  life.  It  appears  to  them  in  the 
light  of  a  peculiar  process  through  which  they  have  to  pass, 
and  with  which  their  elders  have  no  concern.  The  elders 
sometimes  behave  as  if  they  considered  it  only  as  a  means 
for  keeping  children  out  of  mischief.  The  very  universities 
themselves  are  often  treated  merely  as  places  where  young 
men  can  be  sent  to  get  through  the  difficult  years  of  tran 
sition  from  youth  to  manhood.  This  absurd  attitude  to 
wards  education  can  only  disappear  when  all  teachers  and 
parents  will  treat  it  definitely  as  a  preparation  for  life,  and 
will  show  the  young  how  and  why  it  does  really  prepare 
for  life.  It  would  also  do  much  to  help  the  young  to  right 
views  about  education  if  they  could  see  their  elders  them 
selves  make  a  better  use  of  the  results  of  their  own  educa 
tion.  Those  children  who  notice  that  their  parents  and 
elder  brothers  and  sisters  are  still  eager  to  learn,  to  know, 
are  still  carrying  on  their  own  studies,  will  be  sure  to  find 
more  meaning  in  their  own  lessons. 

Amongst  the  intellectual  habits  which  a  right  education 
should  give,  one  of  the  first  is  mental  alertness.  To  those 
who  would  live  fruitfully  it  is  of  prime  importance  to  be 
mentally  awake,  quick  to  notice,  ready  to  attend.  What  is 
it  that  makes  a  dull  person  dull  ?  It  is  not  the  circum 
stances  of  their  life,  but  the  character  of  their  mind.  The 
things,  the  people  around  us  are  always  interesting  if  we  are 
awake  enough  to  notice  their  particular  qualities.  But  it  is 
not  always  the  apparently  active  who  are  the  most  mentally 
alive.  Fussy  activity  tends  to  diminish  our  capacity 
for  being  interested.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  writes : 
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"  Extreme  business  is  a  symptom  of  deficient  vitality.  .  .  . 
There  is  a  sort  of  dead-alive  hackneyed  people  about,  who 
are  scarcely  conscious  of  living  except  in  the  exercise  of 
some  conventional  occupation.  Bring  these  fellows  into 
the  country,  or  set  them  aboard  ship,  and  you  will  see  how 
they  pine  for  their  desk  or  their  study.  They  have  no 
curiosity ;  they  do  not  take  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  their 
faculties  for  its  own  sake.  .  .  .  When  they  do  not  require  to 
go  to  the  office,  when  they  are  not  hungry  and  have  no  mind 
to  drink,  the  whole  breathing  world  is  a  blank  to  them. 
If  they  have  to  wait  an  hour  or  so  for  a  train,  they  fall  into 
a  stupid  trance  with  their  eyes  open."  All  are  not  natur 
ally  attracted  by  the  same  things.  To  some  the  interest  in 
people  comes  first,  to  others  nature  makes  the  strongest 
call,  others  again  find  their  chief  delight  in  books.  Be 
thankful  if  you  have  a  strong  interest  in  anything,  but  do 
not  stop  there.  Go  on,  and  try  to  make  your  mind  ever 
more  alive  to  the  things  that  are  passing  around  you. 
Again  and  again  we  notice  how  much  more  some  people 
get  than  others  out  of  travelling,  out  of  books,  out  of  a 
walk,  out  of  the  very  simplest  and  most  trifling  experiences. 
Their  interests  will  continue  to  grow  in  proportion  as  they 
keep  their  minds  alive  by  the  constant  acquisition  of  new 
knowledge.  The  more  we  take  with  us,  the  more  we  shall 
get,  for  to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given.  I  heard  the  other 
day  of  a  lady  who  went  to  Canada  to  study  the  emigration 
question,  and  who  was  careful  not  to  read  anything  about 
the  country  before  she  went,  so  that  she  might  go  with  an 
unbiassed  mind.  Such  a  traveller  is,  of  course,  the  prey  of 
every  one  she  meets,  the  ready  believer  of  everything  she 
is  told.  She  has  taken  nothing  with  her.  It  will  be  well 
if  she  docs  not  bring  back  what  is  worse  than  nothing. 

The  habit  of  observing  all  that  goes  on  around  them  is 
one  that  teachers  should  cultivate  in  children.  But  it  must 
be  done  with  tact,  for  it  is  fatal  to  bore  children  in  this  way, 
as  is  often  done  by  the  too  improving  parent  or  teacher. 
We  must  not  suggest  too  much ;  we  must  not  try  to  arouse 
interests  which  do  not  come  naturally  to  the  childish  mind. 
We  must  remember  that  children  often  notice  what  we  pass 
over,  and  are  interested  by  things  which  we  neglect,  and 
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we  must  be  ready  to  follow  them  where  they  are  interested 
as  well  as  to  open  out  our  interests  to  them.  But  we  must 
not  only  try  to  wake  up  others ;  we  should  try  also  constantly 
to  stimulate  our  own  mental  vitality ;  the  time  should  never 
come  when  we  are  content  to  allow  our  intellectual  develop 
ment  to  stop.  Each  year,  each  month  we  live  should  see 
us  with  a  new  interest,  or  with  an  old  interest  grown 
keener,  should  find  us  more  awake  to  all  the  wonderful  life 
around  us. 

The  quality  of  mental  alertness  is  sure  to  lead  to  the 
habit  of  mind  that  asks  questions.  To  have  noticed  will 
lead  us  to  wish  to  know,  to  understand.  Children  are 
sometimes  checked  in  asking  questions,  often  because  of 
the  laziness  or  ignorance  of  their  elders,  sometimes  because 
their  questions  are  inconvenient.  This  is  a  great  mistake ; 
they  should  only  be  checked  when  they  ask  foolish  ques 
tions,  or  are  inconsiderate  of  others  in  the  time  or  method 
of  asking.  But  they,  like  every  one  else,  should  be  en 
couraged  to  realise  that  because  we  wish  to  ask  questions 
we  are  not  justified  in  expecting  that  others  should  answer 
them.  To  ask  questions  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
some  one  else  has  to  answer  them.  We  should  ask  ques 
tions  of  ourselves,  and  set  ourselves  to  find  out  the  answers. 
Very  often  to  have  asked  the  question  is  the  most  important 
step  towards  the  discovery  of  the  truth.  We  should  accus 
tom  ourselves  not  to  pass  by  things  that  we  do  not  know, 
such  as  the  meaning  of  words,  the  situation  of  towns  and 
rivers  in  the  books  that  we  read.  We  should  not  be  con 
tent  to  remain  in  hopeless  ignorance  of  the  customs,  the 
institutions  amongst  which  we  live.  We  must  never  grow 
accustomed  to  our  own  ignorance,  nor  willing  to  accept  it. 
Perhaps  we  shall  not  be  able  to  do  much  to  diminish  it,  but 
the  little  we  can  do  is  immensely  worth  doing.  Any  efforts 
we  make  will  help  to  keep  our  minds  awake.  Two  things 
are  needed.  We  must  be  clear  about  what  it  is  that  we 
want  to  find  out,  and  we  must  understand  how  to  set  about 
finding  it  out.  This  means  that  we  must  try  to  ask  the 
right  questions.  All  great  discoveries  have  been  made  by 
those  who  knew  how  to  ask  the  right  question  at  the  right 
moment,  to  see  the  point  where  one  question  answered 
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would  make  all  clear,  because  they  had  come  to  perceive 
what  was  the  real  difficulty.  But  if  we  want  to  ask  the 
right  question,  a  question  illuminating  at  least  to  ourselves 
and  perhaps  also  to  others,  we  must  not  confuse  the  issue 
by  asking  foolish  questions.  Mere  inquisitiveness  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  intellectual  curiosity. 

It  is  not  enough  to  be  awake  and  to  be  curious ;  we 
must  also  be  attentive,  we  must  be  able  to  grasp  the  real 
import  of  the  things  that  we  have  seen  or  heard,  and  to 
make  them  our  own.  It  is  no  good  to  ask  questions  if  we 
do  not  listen  to  the  answers.  It  would  be  an  immense 
saving  of  time  if  we  could  only  learn  to  attend  to  what  is 
going  on  around  us.  Of  course  the  first  requisite  for 
attention  is  that  we  should  be  interested,  that  we  should 
really  want  to  know  something.  But  many  seem  to  be 
absolutely  without  the  capacity  for  attention.  They  cannot 
attend  to  a  sermon,  a  lecture,  a  book  they  are  reading. 
They  think  they  are  listening  to  what  is  being  said,  but 
they  carry  away  a  most  inaccurate  conception  either  of  a 
conversation,  or  of  any  directions  that  may  have  been  given 
to  them.  Their  thoughts  are  always  wandering.  Their 
mind  is  all  fluid ;  they  have  no  control  over  it. 

We  must  also  learn  the  power  of  mental  concentration. 
Whatever  we  may  be  called  upon  to  do,  this  will  prove  a 
most  useful  capacity.  We  should  be  able  to  do  a  thing 
hard  whilst  we  are  doing  it.  In  the  acquisition  of  this 
power,  some  studies — such  as  mathematics  and  the  writing 
of  Latin  prose — are  of  special  value.  We  cannot  write  a 
decent  bit  of  Latin  prose,  or  work  out  a  mathematical 
problem  with  half  our  mind.  Even  after  school  days  are 
over  we  shall  find  it  most  helpful  to  keep  up  some  study 
which  compels  us  to  use  all  our  mind,  to  concentrate  all  our 
thoughts  upon  it.  It  is  good  mental  training  to  learn  a 
new  language,  or  to  read  some  work  of  literature  or  science 
with  the  care  that  entails  understanding  every  word  and 
every  allusion. 

In  this  way  we  shall  not  only  acquire  the  habit  of  con 
centration,  but  we  shall  learn  to  really  know  what  we  do 
know.  In  such  things  as  mathematics  or  Latin  prose  or 
good  translation  from  another  language  there  is  no  room 
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for  inaccuracy.  We  are  constantly  struck  with  the  difference 
there  is  in  people  with  regard  to  accuracy.  No  doubt  some 
are  naturally  more  accurate  than  others,  but  on  the  whole 
accuracy  is  largely  the  result  of  training.  Much  of  what  is 
judged  to  be  want  of  truth  springs  from  an  inaccurate  mind. 
People  who  do  not  notice,  who  do  not  attend,  who  are 
always  in  a  dream,  cannot  get  accurate  impressions.  People 
who  do  not  know  the  use  of  words  cannot  express  them 
selves  accurately.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  know  the 
nature  of  one's  own  particular  form  of  inaccuracy,  and  to 
try  to  correct  it.  But  the  energy  that  should  be  used  in 
correcting  it  is  generally  given  to  proving  that  after  all  we 
were  not  really  inaccurate,  or  that  if  we  were,  we  were  only 
as  inaccurate  as  everybody  else.  Too  scrupulous  accuracy 
at  all  times  and  on  all  subjects,  and  in  expressing  every 
shade  of  opinion,  may  be  tiresome  or  priggish ;  but  at  least 
we  should  know  when  we  are  exaggerating,  we  should  know 
when  we  can  afford  to  be  inaccurate  and  when  we  ought  to 
be  accurate. 

Accuracy  should  not  lead  us  into  a  slavish  repetition 
of  the  thoughts  and  ideas  of  others.  We  must  try  to  gain 
the  power  of  thinking  out  things  for  ourselves.  It  is  rare 
for  people  to  take  any  trouble  to  train  their  powers  of 
thought.  They  do  not  use  their  minds  to  think ;  they 
only  allow  themselves  to  dream  vaguely.  You  should  try 
to  compel  yourself  to  think  out  something  consecutively, 
to  think  over  the  things  you  hear,  the  things  you  read. 
Then,  on  the  basis  of  what  you  have  learnt,  try  to  form 
opinions  of  your  own.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 
have  an  opinion  about  everything.  An  opinion,  to  be  worth 
anything,  must  be  founded  on  experience,  on  knowledge, 
on  thought.  There  are  many  subjects  on  which  we  may 
feel  it  best  to  accept  the  opinions  of  those  we  trust,  of 
those  whom  we  believe  do  know.  On  many  points  it  is 
better  to  have  no  opinions — at  any  rate  until  we  know  more. 
But  on  some  subjects  at  least  we  should  be  trying  to  form 
opinions  of  our  own,  opinions  which  we  are  prepared  to 
hold  firmly  until  fuller  knowledge  may  compel  us  to  change 
them. 

Our  capacity  for  thinking  should  lead  on  to  a  power 
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of  imagination.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  that  things  are 
or  have  been ;  we  must  make  them  real  to  us.  We  read 
in  history  of  things  that  have  happened  in  the  past;  we 
read  of  contemporary  events,  but  how  seldom  we  feel  that 
these  things  are  real.  We  hear  of  the  wonders  of  science, 
and  they  do  not  seem  to  touch  us;  they  are  all  outside, 
far  away  from  us.  We  live  in  a  little  world  of  our  own, 
and  think  of  things  only  as  they  come  inside  that  charmed 
circle  and  affect  us.  You  know  the  power  that  a  little 
child  has  of  living  in  a  world  that  it  creates  for  itself,  of 
peopling  the  grass  with  fairies,  of  giving  life  and  feeling 
to  the  inanimate  objects  which  surround  it.  Most  people 
so  utterly  lose  this  power  that  they  do  not  even  realise  the 
reality  of  the  things  that  surround  them,  of  the  feelings  of 
the  people  amongst  whom  they  live,  so  hopelessly  do  they 
allow  their  own  selves  to  become  the  measure  of  all  other 
things.  The  true  teacher  makes  things  real  to  his  pupils, 
and  shows  them  how  the  men  of  the  past  were  men  of 
like  passions  with  themselves,  that  there  is  no  break  in 
history.  The  journalist,  if  he  feels  seriously  his  call  to  be 
our  teacher  about  the  events  of  our  own  day,  will  help  us 
to  realise  that  the  sufferers,  the  toilers,  the  fighters,  even 
the  kings  and  ministers  about  whom  he  tells  us,  are  men 
like  ourselves.  But  though  we  may  be  put  in  the  right 
way  by  our  early  teachers,  this  power  of  imagination  must 
be  stimulated  and  cultivated  chiefly  by  ourselves,  as  one 
great  means  of  escape  from  selfishness,  one  means  of  entry 
into  a  larger  world. 

You  may  have  wondered  that  I  have  not  spoken  sooner 
of  memory,  the  mental  capacity  which  probably  is  commonly 
assumed  to  be  the  most  useful  of  all.  On  the  whole  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  its  value  is  overrated.  There  are 
different  kinds  of  memory.  The  one  usually  spoken  of  is 
verbal  memory,  a  very  convenient  and  pleasant  gift,  but 
it  may  also  be  a  snare.  An  excellent  verbal  memory  is 
often  a  hindrance  to  thought,  to  freshness  or  originality. 
It  leads  its  fortunate  possessor  to  count  upon  it,  and  so 
conduces  to  indolence,  and  prevents  the  full  development 
of  the  other  mental  powers.  We  should  not  think  of  verbal 
memory  as  the  only  kind,  or  even  as  the  most  important 
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kind  of  memory.  When  we  wish  to  improve  our  memory 
we  must  not  hope  to  do  so  merely  by  cultivating  verbal 
memory.  Professor  William  James  does  not  believe  that 
learning  by  heart  will  strengthen  the  real  memory.  He 
says  :  "  That  '  the  memory '  as  a  general  elemental  faculty 
can  be  improved  by  bracing  is  a  great  mistake.  Learning 
poetry  by  heart  will  make  it  easier  to  learn  and  remember 
other  poetry,  but  nothing  else,  and  so  of  dates,  and  so 
of  chemistry,  &c."  Of  course  it  is  most  advisable  to  culti 
vate  verbal  memory  for  its  own  sake,  for  it  is  a  delightful 
possession.  But  the  girl  who  cannot  remember  her  en 
gagements  nor  the  commissions  her  mother  has  given  her, 
nor  the  lines  of  thought  of  the  book  she  reads,  will  not 
find  it  any  easier  to  do  so  if  she  tries  to  strengthen  her 
memory,  as  it  is  called,  by  learning  poetry  by  heart.  Pro 
fessor  James  writes:  "The  secret  of  a  good  memory  is 
the  secret  of  forming  diverse  and  multiple  associations  with 
every  fact  we  care  to  retain.  But  this  forming  of  associa 
tions  with  a  fact,  what  is  it  but  thinking  about  the  fact 
as  much  as  possible?  Briefly,  then,  of  two  men  with  the 
same  outward  experiences,  the  one  who  thinks  over  his 
experiences  most,  and  weaves  them  into  the  most  syste 
matic  relations  with  each  other,  will  be  the  one  with  the 
best  memory." 

We  have  all  got  some  sort  of  memory,  and  nearly  every 
one  will  loudly  affirm  that  theirs  is  a  shocking  memory. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  things  amongst  our  possessions  the  im 
perfections  of  which  we  are  eager  to  own.  But  it  is  useless 
to  abuse  our  own  particular  memory ;  our  business  is  to  use 
what  we  have  and  cultivate  it  as  far  as  possible.  We  should 
try  to  strengthen  our  associative  memory  by  the  careful 
arrangement  of  our  studies  and  interests,  by  giving  ourselves 
time  to  think  over  what  we  have  read  and  heard.  Our 
moral  memory,  the  capacity  to  remember  what  we  have 
undertaken  to  do  for  others,  the  small  daily  duties  which 
devolve  upon  us,  the  little  ways  in  which  we  may  help 
or  brighten  the  lives  of  others,  will  grow  with  our  sympathy, 
with  our  power  of  imagining  the  needs  of  others.  If  we 
would  deepen  the  hold  upon  us  of  all  that  we  have  learnt 
by  the  experience  of  life,  by  our  own  studies,  or  by  the 
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words  of  others,  we  shall  only  do  so  by  thinking  more 
about  them. 

The  mental  powers  of  which  I  have  spoken  should  have 
been  developed  to  some  extent  at  least  by  our  early  edu 
cation.  Their  continuous  development  must  be  part  of  the 
business  of  our  life.  They  will  be  needed  for  whatever  we 
may  be  called  upon  to  do.  If  the  young  wish  to  make 
the  best  of  themselves,  they  must  find  time  for  self-culture 
after  their  school  days  are  over.  We  think  a  great  deal 
about  the  importance  of  preserving  and  improving  our 
physical  health  :  we  need  to  learn  to  give  more  care  to  our 
mental  health.  We  cannot  expect  to  preserve  it  unless 
we  give  our  mind  wholesome  and  sufficient  exercise.  The 
powers  which  are  not  used  will  be  atrophied.  Charles 
Darwin,  at  the  end  of  his  life,  said  that  the  taste  for  poetry 
and  for  music  which  he  had  possessed  in  his  youth  had 
entirely  gone,  atrophied  through  neglect  and  want  of  exer 
cise.  Many  who  are  very  far  from  being  like  Darwin  in 
the  work  that  they  do  are  like  him  in  the  way  in  which 
they  allow  some  of  their  mental  powers  to  be  atrophied. 
Are  there  not  even  some  who  almost  cease  to  have  a  mind 
at  all  because  they  pay  so  little  attention  to  developing  it 
and  providing  it  with  the  conditions  of  healthy  life  ? 

Your  school  years  should  leave  you  with  your  capacities 
trained,  with  your  interests  awakened,  with  a  desire  to 
know  and  with  some  idea  as  to  what  you  want  to  know. 
Do  not  put  off  using  those  capacities  and  satisfying  that 
desire.  You  may  find  it  difficult  to  make  time  for  your 
work,  but  it  can  be  done  if  you  are  really  in  earnest. 
Your  family  may  not  be  sympathetic ;  they  may  fail  to 
consider  your  plans  as  admirable  as  they  seem  to  you 
yourself;  they  may  not  see  why  you  should  demand  to  be 
left  alone  in  peace  to  your  own  occupations.  But  in  pro 
portion  as  they  see  that  you  are  in  earnest,  and  that,  whilst 
claiming  some  time  for  yourself,  you  are  ready  at  other 
times  to  satisfy,  and  to  satisfy  generously,  their  claims 
upon  you,  they  will  learn  to  respect  your  aims. 

Even  those  whose  life  is  full  of  work  that  cannot  be 
neglected  should  seek  to  have  some  definite  pursuit  be 
sides  the  real  business  of  their  life,  which  may  be  to  them 
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a  source  of  interest  and  refreshment.  The  value  of  the 
time  that  can  be  given  to  reading  will  be  infinitely  in 
creased  if  we  read  with  a  purpose.  Most  reading  is  a  mere 
pastime,  an  innocent  or  a  harmful  pastime  according  to 
the  time  that  is  spent  on  it  and  the  books  that  are  read. 
But  those  who  would  read  in  order  to  develop  their  minds 
must  read  because  they  want  to  know  something.  When 
we  have  chosen  the  subject  about  which  we  wish  to  know, 
we  should  take  trouble  to  find  out  the  best  books  on  that 
subject.  We  should  learn  how  to  get  out  of  a  book  what 
we  want  to  get.  Many  books  we  read  only  for  the  infor 
mation  that  they  contain.  Other  books,  real  literature, 
poetry,  should  be  read  in  quite  a  different  way.  To  acquire 
a  genuine  literary  taste,  a  real  appreciation  of  style,  a 
fine  perception  of  literary  excellence,  will  be  to  provide 
ourselves  with  an  unfailing  source  of  pure  delight  for 
our  whole  lives. 

It  is  well  for  all  to  cultivate  their  own  power  of  expression 
by  writing,  even  if  it  only  be  in  order  to  write  good  letters, 
or  to  be  able  to  frame  a  resolution  at  a  meeting  or  write  the 
report  of  a  charitable  society.  These  things  are  often  a 
quite  needless  difficulty  even  to  well-educated  women. 

Some  will  be  especially  attracted  to  natural  science,  or  to 
the  observation  and  study  of  nature.  The  delight  in  the 
country  which  is  so  real  to  many  people  could  be  made 
much  more  fruitful  and  could  become  a  real  source  of 
mental  development  if  it  led  to  an  attempt  really  to  know 
something  about  the  works  of  nature,  not  by  collecting 
butterflies  or  eggs,  but  by  carefully  observing  her  ways  and 
the  habits  of  all  the  dwellers  in  the  woods  and  fields.  But 
if  this  is  to  be  a  means  of  mental  development,  it  must  be 
done  scientifically  and  with  set  purpose.  The  same  with 
our  delight  in  art.  Music  and  painting  are  no  doubt 
admirable  pursuits ;  but  real,  systematic  work  must  be  put 
into  them  if  they  are  to  be  of  any  use  in  mental  develop 
ment. 

We  should  all  try  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  insti 
tutions  and  conditions  of  our  own  country  and  of  other 
countries ;  we  ought  not  to  be  content  to  live  in  such  com 
plete  ignorance  of  elementary  facts  as  we  constantly  do. 
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After  all,  the  world  in  which  we  live  must  be  of  surpassing 
interest  to  every  thinking  person,  and  that  world  must  not 
mean  to  us  only  England  or  even  only  the  British  Empire. 
We  should  go  on  with  our  study  of  foreign  languages,  not 
leave  it  behind  with  our  school  days,  and  we  should  try  to 
get  some  acquaintance  with  foreign  literature.  If  we  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  the  opportunity  to  travel,  we 
should  try  to  travel  intelligently. 

If  you  are  interested  in  philanthropy — and  all  should  be 
at  least  to  some  extent — you  should  try  to  make  such  work 
as  you  are  able  to  do  for  others  as  good  as  possible.  To 
do  this  you  must  study  social  conditions,  you  must  try  to 
learn  something  about  political  economy.  You  must  even 
be  ready  sometimes  to  read  a  blue-book.  You  will  not 
find  it  dull  if  you  do.  Above  all,  you  must  recognise  the 
bigness  of  the  problems  with  which  you  are  dealing  and 
the  fact  that  by  your  little  piece  of  work,  if  only  you  will 
take  the  trouble  to  do  it  intelligently,  even  you  may  help 
in  their  solution. 

The  truth  that  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  is  that,  what 
ever  you  do,  be  it  the  humblest  domestic  work  or  the 
deepest  study,  you  must  put  your  mind  into  it  if  you  would 
do  it  well.  But  in  order  to  do  this  your  mind  must  be 
alive  and  healthy,  and  you  must  exercise  it  by  giving  it  each 
day  some  real  hard  work  to  do,  by  having  some  occupation 
which  calls  for  the  real  use  of  your  capacities.  It  is  so  easy 
to  destroy  the  little  mind  one  has  either  by  not  using  it 
at  all  or  by  giving  it  unwholesome  food.  Reading,  which 
should  stimulate  and  nourish  the  mind,  may  itself  become 
a  means  of  mental  degeneration  to  those  who  read  novels 
and  magazines  exclusively  or  overmuch.  Novels  should  be 
read  by  busy,  overworked  people  as  a  means  of  rest,  of 
escape  from  thought  and  preoccupations  ;  by  students  of 
literature  as  specimens  of  literature,  and  good  novels  should 
be  read  by  all  as  a  treat,  a  real  recreation.  Much  novel- 
reading  absorbs  interest  and  time  that  should  be  given  to 
other ^ things;  it  enfeebles  the  mind,  and  makes  it  shrink 
from  intellectual  effort.  Magazine  reading  is  almost  worse. 
Magazines  supply  us  with  short  treatises  on  great  subjects, 
and  are  a  means  of  airing  new  opinions.  They  are  all  very 
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well  as  an  addition  to  other  reading,  or  as  a  means  of  get 
ting  the  last  information  upon  some  subject  in  which  we 
are  interested,  or  which  is  under  discussion  at  the  moment ; 
but  they  are  bad,  even  dangerous,  if  they  are  used  as 
our  chief  mental  food,  for  with  insufficient  knowledge  we 
are  unable  to  appreciate  the  true  value  of  the  informa 
tion  given  or  of  opinions  that  are  often  crude  and  ill- 
digested.  Newspapers  must  be  read.  We  are  bound  to 
be  interested  in  what  is  going  on,  and  we  only  wish  that 
newspapers  would  tell  it  more  truthfully  and  better,  and 
take  up  less  room  in  telling  us  what  they  think  about 
current  events.  It  is  a  great  art  to  learn  to  read  newspapers 
quickly,  and  to  get  out  of  them  what  we  want.  We  must 
not  read  newspapers  to  get  opinions,  but  to  gain  informa 
tion  ;  there  is  no  need  to  be  in  any  hurry  to  form  opinions 
on  all  the  subjects  under  discussion,  but  such  opinions  as 
we  have  should  be  formed  by  ourselves  on  the  facts  we 
have  learnt,  and  should  neither  be  the  result  of  prejudice 
nor  be  borrowed  from  a  leader-writer. 

I  have  been  speaking  about  the  training  and  the  use  of 
the  mind,  and  I  began  by  saying  that  one  great  reason  for 
mental  training  was  that  by  true  culture  we  might  gain  the 
mastery  over  our  lives.  Let  us  proceed  to  consider  some 
of  the  qualities  culture  should  give  us  and  which  will  lead 
to  that  mastery. 

Increasing  knowledge  will  help  us  to  have  a  sense  of 
proportion.  Knowing  something  of  the  bigness  of  things, 
we  shall  be  able  to  discern  better  the  true  importance,  the 
true  bearing  of  the  things  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  The 
large  place  which  trifles  are  allowed  to  take  in  our  lives  is 
the  cause  of  endless  misery  and  trouble,  as  well  as  of  con 
stant  waste  of  time,  effort,  and  energy,  which  might  be 
avoided  if  only  we  possessed  a  true  sense  of  proportion. 
We  must  learn  to  see  ourselves,  our  actions,  our  lives,  in 
their  relation  to  larger  things ;  we  cannot  do  this  until  we 
have  learnt  to  lift  our  eyes  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own 
little  concerns  and  experiences  to  the  great  world  outside. 

Judgment  is  the  fruit  of  experience — that  is,  of  experi 
ence  that  has  been  used,  weighed,  and  thought  over.  The 
knowledge  of  history,  of  thought,  of  the  lives  of  others  all 
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adds  to  our  experience  just  as  much  as  do  the  things  we 
have  lived  through  and  seen  ourselves.  Experience  more 
than  anything  else  gives  that  insight  which  leads  to  a  right 
judgment.  It  is  by  the  possession  of  a  right  judgment  that 
we  shall  know  what  ought  to  be  done  or  said  or  thought  at 
any  given  moment,  and  be  able  to  discern  between  good 
and  evil  in  the  things  that  happen  around  us,  and  in  the 
actions  of  those  with  whom  we  have  to  do. 

To  know  something  of  the  best  things  in  art  and  litera 
ture  will  be  the  first  step  towards  cultivating  a  right 
taste.  Taste  should  be  individual,  but  it  must  spring 
from  the  capacity  to  discern  what  is  good.  We  should 
have  some  standard  besides  our  own  fancy  by  which  to 
judge  a  book,  a  poem,  or  a  picture.  We  shall  get  this  best 
by  acquaintance  with  those  things  which  have  been  judged 
to  be  supreme  of  their  kind  by  the  general  opinion  of 
critics,  and  by  trying  to  see  what  are  the  qualities  which 
have  led  to  their  high  estimation,  even  if  we  do  not  our 
selves  at  first  appreciate  them.  But  whilst  recognising  the 
value  of  past  guidance,  we  must  not  be  slaves  to  the 
opinions  of  others ;  we  must  still  keep  an  open  mind  and 
try  to  see  and  judge  for  ourselves.  We  shall  recognise  that 
we  have  not  yet  much  basis  upon  which  to  form  our 
opinions.  Some  idea  of  the  vastness  of  knowledge  will 
have  left  us  not  content  with  what  we  have  got,  but  im 
pressed  with  a  sense  of  how  much  there  is  beyond.  Having 
some  power  of  judgment,  some  beginnings  of  a  right  taste,  we 
shall  try  to  judge  the  things  that  come  before  us  by  their 
own  merits,  and,  to  some  extent  at  least,  to  free  ourselves 
from  prejudice.  It  will  not  be  easy.  We  must  remember 
all  the  ways  in  which  we  are  likely  to  be  prejudiced,  by  our 
family,  by  the  influences  of  our  childhood,  of  our  education, 
of  our  country,  of  our  past  and  present  surroundings.  Yet  we 
should  try  to  free  ourselves  from  all  these  in  so  far  as  they 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  acquisition  of  new  knowledge.  We 
must  be  ready  to  listen  to  everybody,  to  learn  from  every 
body,  when  once  we  have  laid  our  foundations  sure  and 
have  got  some  principles  by  which  we  can  test  what  we 
hear.  We  should  ever  be  seeking  the  truth,  and  not  allow 
ourselves  to  be  afraid  of  it.  Then  we  shall  be  able  to  go 
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on  to  toleration  of  the  opinions  of  others.  We  do  not  want 
the  sham  toleration  of  which  those  boast  to  whom  all 
things  are  indifferent,  but  the  true  toleration  which  belongs 
to  those  who  know  the  vastness  of  the  truth,  and  how  little 
of  it  they  can  hope  to  grasp  themselves.  These  prize  so 
dearly  the  little  that  they  have  been  able  to  grasp  that  they 
can  believe  that  others  too  may  have  got  hold  of  some 
fragment  which  is  equally  precious  to  them. 

The  possession  of  opinions  of  our  own,  of  tastes  and 
interests  of  our  own,  will  make  us  independent  of  outward 
things,  and  able  to  stand  alone.  We  shall  then  be  some 
thing  by  ourselves  ;  we  shall  have  some  power  to  make  our 
own  lives. 

A  trained  mind  will  give  us  the  capacity  to  do  the  thing 
which  comes  to  our  hand,  whatever  it  may  be,  quickly, 
thoroughly,  with  a  sense  of  the  proportion  it  bears  to  other 
things.  Housekeeping  and  our  ordinary  domestic  duties 
will  not  be  less  well  done  because  we  care  for  other  things. 
We  shall  recognise  their  real  importance,  and  do  them 
intelligently  and  quickly,  with  a  sense  of  proportion,  giving 
the  right  amount  of  time  to  them.  It  will  be  the  same  with 
all  the  necessary  business  of  our  life,  our  work  on  com 
mittees,  our  social  intercourse,  and  our  amusements.  If  we 
have  acquired  the  power  to  write  and  to  speak,  and  to  see 
the  relative  importance  and  the  bearing  of  things,  many 
opportunities  for  usefulness  will  open  out  before  us. 

Some  by  training  and  using  their  mind  may  even  gain  the 
power  themselves  to  increase  knowledge.  Like  Browning's 
Grammarian,  they  will  know  that  they  must  not  shrink  from 
a  great  task  because  they  see  no  end  to  it. 

"  That  low  man  seeks  a  little  thing  to  do, 

Sees  it  and  does  it : 

This  high  man,  with  a  great  thing  to  pursue, 
Dies  ere  he  knows  it" 

Those  who  give  themselves  with  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  are  all  helpers  in  the  discovery  of 
truth,  however  little  they  themselves  may  seem  to  have 
achieved.  There  are  plenty  of  points,  both  small  and  great, 
to  be  investigated  and  studied.  Any  one  who  possesses  the 
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student's  vocation  may  find  some  way  in  which  he  can  be 
useful,  and  know  the  pure  delight  of  the  untiring  search  for 
knowledge. 

Culture  will  enable  us  to  do  whatever  work  we  may 
be  called  upon  to  do  better,  by  training  the  powers  which 
are  needed  for  all  work.  Mind  is  wanted  everywhere,  in 
everything.  It  is  certainly  needed  as  much  in  housekeeping 
and  in  the  training  of  children  as  in  anything  else.  How 
often  we  feel  inclined,  as  we  watch  the  average  mistress  of  a 
household,  to  cry  with  George  Meredith  :  "  More  brain,  O 
Lord,  more  brain  !  "  Culture  will  fill  our  life  with  interests, 
and  so  help  to  make  us  independent  of  circumstances,  and 
to  keep  us  from  gloom  and  depression.  It  will  increase  our 
mental  health  and  vigour.  It  will  take  us  to  live  in  a  large 
world.  It  will  add  charm  to  our  intercourse  with  others, 
for  it  will  help  towards  the  attainment  of  sympathy  and 
humility,  those  two  graces  which  cannot  be  cultivated  in 
themselves,  but  which  are  the  fruit  of  the  growth  of  the 
whole  character  towards  excellence.  Greater  imagination 
will  give  us  more  sympathy,  greater  knowledge  will  bring 
more  humility,  since  it  will  lead  to  some  sense  of  the 
bigness  of  things,  to  some  perception  of  our  real  place  in 
the  world.  We  shall  see  ourselves  as  infinitesimally  small, 
and  yet  as  infinitely  important  since  we  too  have  our  part  in 
the  great  purpose  of  God  as  it  works  itself  out  through  the 
ages.  To  remember  this  will  give  a  deep  sense  of  respon 
sibility  for  the  nature  of  our  intercourse  with  others.  The 
value  of  that  intercourse  will  be  much  increased  if  we  have 
learnt  to  use  our  mind.  We  shall  have  something  to  say, 
and,  what  is  more  important,  we  shall  wish  to  listen — we 
shall  understand  what  is  said.  We  shall  know  the  use  and 
meaning  of  words.  Full  of  interests  ourselves,  we  shall 
stimulate  interests  in  others,  and  we  shall  respond  to  their 
interests.  Alive  ourselves,  we  may  help  to  make  others  live. 
We  may  be  able  to  escape  from  being  dull  and  from  making 
others  dull. 

And  finally,  though  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  the  attractive 
power  of  Christ,  can  be  apprehended  by  the  simplest 
minds,  yet  surely  our  highest  intellectual  gifts  may  find 
their  noblest  use  in  religious  study.  We  know  how  every- 
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thing  is  debated  in  these  days.  Even  novels  and  maga 
zines  discuss  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion.  We  need 
not  all  be  theological  students  in  order  to  make  our 
religion  a  living  power  in  our  lives,  but  neither  can  we 
afford  to  treat  religion  as  if  it  were  something  with  which 
the  intellect  had  nothing  to  do.  We  must  know  enough  to 
see  the  bearing  of  the  debate  when  religious  truths  are 
brought  under  discussion;  we  must  be  able  to  judge  as  to 
the  weight  of  evidence  on  one  side  and  the  other.  Surely 
all  the  best  gifts  we  have  must  be  used  to  discern  the  way 
in  which  God  works  in  the  world  through  which  He  reveals 
Himself  to  us,  to  discover  His  purpose  working  through 
the  ages. 


IV 

BEAUTY,  AND  HOW  TO  PURSUE  IT 

PASCAL  tells  us  that,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  we  should 
always  define  the  terms  that  we  are  going  to  use.  Yet  this 
is  not  always  possible,  for  we  are  compelled  to  use  some 
primitive  words — that  is,  words  expressing  some  primitive 
idea — which  it  is  impossible  to  define  without  making  use  of 
words  which  are  less  clear  themselves,  so  that  our  definition 
obscures  more  than  it  illuminates.  I  am  disposed  to 
believe  that  beauty  is  one  of  those  primitive  terms,  and 
that  any  attempt  to  define  exactly  what  we  mean  by  it  will 
bring  darkness  rather  than  light.  We  all,  at  least  to  some 
extent,  know  what  beauty  is.  One  common  error  I  should 
like  to  clear  away  at  the  outset,  and  that  is  that  beauty  is 
a  matter  of  taste.  Every  one  is  free  to  have  his  own  taste ; 
he  may  like  a  given  thing  or  not  at  his  pleasure.  But 
we  are  not  justified  in  asserting  that  because  we  like  a 
thing,  it  is  therefore  beautiful.  Beauty  is  infinite  and 
varied.  We  may  be  privileged  to  discern  beauty  which 
others  overlook.  But  our  own  personal  likings  are  called 
forth  by  many  different  considerations  besides  beauty. 
We  are  influenced  by  association,  by  the  fancy  of  the 
moment,  by  the  desire  for  change,  by  the  search  for  origin 
ality,  by  a  taste  for  quaintness,  even  by  our  ignorance — above 
all,  by  fashion.  It  is  quite  right  that  we  should  have  our 
own  individual  likings,  and  we  should  never  be  ashamed  to 
own  them ;  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  try  to  elevate 
our  fancies  into  a  law  or  to  impose  our  tastes  on  others. 

In  very  many  matters  about  which  choice  has  to  be 
made  considerations  of  beauty  carry  no  weight  at  all.  We 
are  influenced  by  convenience,  by  economy,  by  fashion,  by 
convention.  The  practical  man  would  scorn  the  idea  of 
attaching  much  weight  to  considerations  of  beauty.  Cer- 
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tainly  the  enterprising  builder  thinks  little  of  it  when  he 
draws  his  plans  for  cutting  up  an  old  estate  and  covering 
it  with  cheap  houses.  Even  the  girl  who  is  ordering  a  new 
dress  thinks  little  of  what  is  beautiful  in  comparison  with 
the  amount  of  attention  she  gives  to  what  is  fashionable. 
To  me  it  seems  that  by  our  negligence  in  the  pursuit  of 
beauty  we  lose  endless  possibilities  of  delight.  We  should 
love  and  seek  after  beauty  and  try  to  bring  it  in  everywhere. 
Few  things  that  are  really  useful  and  necessary  are  without 
beauty.  This  was  what  Ruskin  preached,  and  what  many 
others  who  worked  with  and  after  him  reiterated,  notably 
Burne-Jones  and  William  Morris.  These  men  teach  us 
much  by  their  whole-hearted  love  of  beauty,  by  their 
delicate  perception,  by  their  eager  pursuit  of  beautiful  things. 
But  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  they  had  their  limita 
tions.  There  are  too  many  things,  too  many  periods  of 
art,  in  which  they  refuse  to  recognise  any  beauty;  there 
are  too  many  inevitable  things  which  they  revile.  Their 
limitations  are  so  acutely  felt  by  some  that  the  force  of  their 
protest  is  lost  by  their  exaggerations.  Yet  it  is  not  easy 
to  overestimate  the  debt  we  owe  to  them,  nor  the  depth  of 
the  degradation  of  taste  from  which  they  rescued  us.  Every 
one  should  read  Ruskin,  not  alone  for  his  matchless  style, 
but  for  the  lessons  he  teaches.  But  it  is  his  early  works, 
"  Modern  Painters  "  and  the  "  Stones  of  Venice,"  that  most 
deserve  to  be  studied,  and  that  are  most  generally  neglected. 
Read  them  not  in  order  to  agree  with  all  that  he  says,  but 
in  order  to  look  as  he  looked,  to  see  beauty  where  he  saw 
it.  We  are  quite  safe  in  admiring  where  he  admired,  even 
though  we  may  not  be  willing  to  accept  his  limitations,  and 
must  wish  to  go  on  to  admire  some  of  the  things  upon 
which  he  emptied  the  vials  of  his  abuse;  and  he  certainly 
knew  how  to  abuse.  Read,  too,  the  lives  of  William 
Morris  and  Burne-Jones,  and  see  what  beauty  meant  to 
them,  how  unwearied  they  were  in  its  pursuit,  how  rich  and 
how  living  was  the  joy  they  owed  to  it.  As  we  realise  this, 
our  own  lives  will  seem  to  us  very  ugly  and  commonplace, 
our  own  power  of  perception  very  limited,  and  our  capacity 
for  delight  miserably  feeble. 

But  first  let  us  try  to  get  at  the  widest  possible  conception 
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of  beauty.  What  is  the  very  essence  of  beauty  ?  I  think 
we  shall  be  right  in  saying  that  it  is  harmony.  A  thing  is 
not  beautiful  in  and  for  itself,  or  when  it  is  absolutely 
isolated.  It  is  a  number  of  things,  of  colours,  of  lines, 
each  in  their  right  place,  in  their  right  proportion,  each 
influencing,  helping  the  other,  that  makes  beauty.  The 
beauty  of  the  world  in  which  we  live  is  shown  by  the  perfect 
satisfaction  which  it  gives  to  the  desires  of  man.  The  eyes, 
the  ears,  the  powers  of  perception  which  God  has  given  to 
man  are  perfectly  satisfied,  unless  perverted  by  sin,  with 
the  world  which  He  has  made.  All  is  harmony,  for  all  in 
its  different  ways  is  a  revelation  of  God.  So  Keble  bids  us 
pray— 

"  Thou  who  hast  given  me  eyes  to  see 

And  love  this  world  so  fair, 

Give  me  a  heart  to  find  out  Thee 

And  see  Tliee  everywhere" 

When  we  speak  of  a  beautiful  character,  we  mean  one 
which  moves  all  together,  so  that  there  is  no  feeling  of 
contradiction  or  struggle.  Many  succeed  in  doing  their 
duty  only  at  the  cost  of  effort  and  strain.  Dr.  Illingworth 
writes:  "There  is  always  something  harsh  and  repellent 
about  duty  done  against  the  grain,  and  it  is  only  when  we 
have  come  to  love  our  duty  that  we  can  perform  it  with 
natural  ease,  which  adds  an  aesthetic  perfection  to  its 
ethical  character,  making  it  beautiful  as  well  as  good,  and 
\  investing  it  with  the  attraction  for  others  which  the  word 
.  loveliness  implies." 

Do  we  think  it  of  importance  that  our  good  deeds 
should  be  beautiful  ?  No  act,  however  full  of  self-sacrifice 
and  devotion  to  duty,  can  be  beautiful  unless  it  is  done 
because  we  genuinely  desire  to  do  it — unless,  that  is,  we 
pursue  the  good  because  we  love  it.  This  is  where  the 
falseness  of  the  ascetic  view  of  life  is  shown,  since  it  makes 
the  merit  of  an  act  depend  upon  its  difficulty,  upon  the 
extent  of  its  opposition  to  our  natural  desires.  The  really 
important  thing  is  the  good  will,  which  makes  the  desire 
to  do  the  good  deed  so  strong  that  nothing  else  will  satisfy 
us.  AVhen  we  have  got  so  far,  we  shall  have  attained  that 
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perfect  harmony  between  the  character  and  its  expression 
in  act  and  word  which  makes  beauty. 

Harmony  is  also  needed  between  the  different  parts  of 
a  character,  if  the  character  as  a  whole  is  to  be  beautiful. 
It  is  folly  to  think  that  devotion  to  one  set  of  duties  will 
excuse  neglect  of  others.  Sympathy  with  the  sick  and 
poor  whom  we  visit,  with  the  friend  who  is  in  trouble, 
will  not  justify  irritability  and  want  of  consideration  for 
others  at  home.  Meditation  and  observation  will  show 
us  the  ways  in  which  our  character  is  inharmonious.  We 
shall  discern  how  we  have  paid  exaggerated  attention  to 
one  duty  whilst  we  have  neglected  another.  No  doubt 
such  observation  and  meditation  is  useful  at  times,  but 
true  beauty  of  character  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  cultivated 
in  detail,  or  sought  for  by  itself.  It  is  the  result  of  a  con 
verted  will.  Dr.  Hort  speaks  of  "  the  bond  which  makes 
our  actions  coherent."  The  same  bond,  the  law  of  love, 
the  life  consecrated,  given  to  God,  will  make  our  actions 
not  only  coherent,  but,  because  coherent,  harmonious, 
beautiful  with  the  beauty  of  holiness.  When  people  whose 
goodness  and  self-devotion  is  undeniable,  yet  strike  others 
as  harsh  and  repellent,  and  seem  able  to  make  even  good 
ness  itself  unlovely,  it  is  because  their  virtues  are  still  to 
them  a  matter  of  struggle,  their  self-denial  still  an  end  in 
itself,  and  their  self-surrender  not  yet  really  complete.  As 
a  temporary  expedient  we  must,  of  course,  seek  to  check 
the  harsh  words,  and  to  soften  the  ungracious  act,  but  the 
cure  cannot  be  complete  till  we  are  entirely  enthralled  by 
the  bond  of  love,  till  the  absolute  surrender  has  been  made 
from  within ;  then  the  ugly  expression  of  self-will  will  be 
unconsciously  checked  before  it  has  come  to  the  birth. 

I  do  not  intend,  however,  to  speak  to  you  mainly  of 
this  highest  kind  of  beauty,  the  beauty  of  character,  but 
of  that  beauty  which  we  can  make  a  definite  object  of 
pursuit  in  all  the  details  of  our  life  and  conduct.  In 
proportion  as  \ve  learn  to  know  God,  that  very  knowledge 
constrains  us  to  long  to  grow  like  Him,  and  through  com 
munion  with  Him  beauty  of  character  grows.  In  the  same 
way,  by  learning  to  know  beauty,  to  perceive  it,  to  under 
stand  it,  to  love  it,  we  shall  bring  beauty  into  our  lives. 
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So  in  order  to  pursue  beauty  we  must  first  know  it  and 
love  it.  Probably  no  one  would  own  to  being  indifferent 
to  beauty,  but  yet  it  is  easy  to  see  how  greatly  people  vary 
with  regard  to  their  natural  perception  as  well  as  in  the 
amount  and  quality  of  the  joy  that  they  get  from  the  things 
around  them.  But  it  is  possible  to  cultivate  and  increase 
that  joy  and  to  develop  our  powers  of  seeing  and  appreciat 
ing.  It  is  not  through  seeing  exceptionally  beautiful  things 
that  we  shall  stimulate  our  appreciation  of  beauty,  but  by 
learning  to  discover  beauty  in  the  ordinary  things  around 
us,  in  the  sky  and  in  the  fields,  in  the  changing  lights  and 
shadows  which  give  beauty  even  to  the  commonest  things. 
Those  who  have  no  real  joy  in  nature  always  expect  to 
be  at  last  made  to  feel  something  when  brought  face  to 
face  with  some  of  the  great  wonders  of  nature.  But  if 
they  have  not  learnt  to  love  her  in  her  everyday  clothes, 
they  will  not  be  deeply  stirred  when  they  see  her  in  her 
majesty.  Again  and  again  we  hear  of  people  who  lament 
that  they  were  disappointed  in  Niagara.  But  even  the 
thunder  of  the  mighty  falls,  and  the  myriad  diamonds  of 
the  tossing  spray,  cannot  stir  into  life  the  dull  spirit  which 
has  seen  no  beauty  in  the  daisy  in  the  grass,  in  the  long 
evening  shadows  on  the  summer  fields. 

Ruskin  writes :  "  The  real  source  of  bluntness  in  the 
feelings  towards  the  splendour  of  the  grass  and  the  glory 
of  the  flower  are  less  to  be  found  in  ardour  of  occupation, 
in  seriousness  of  compassion  or  heavenliness  of  desire, 
than  in  the  turning  of  the  eye  at  intervals  too  selfishly 
within,  the  want  of  power  to  shake  off  the  anxieties  of 
actual  and  near  interest,  and  to  leave  results  in  God's 
hands." 

It  is  wonderful  how  the  power  of  discerning  beauty  will 
grow  if  it  is  encouraged.  We  ought  to  be  slow  to  dismiss 
anything  in  nature  as  ugly,  particularly  any  kind  of  country. 
Dr.  Arnold  dismissed  the  country  round  Rugby  as  quite 
hopeless.  Perhaps  this  impatience  was  natural  in  one 
familiar  with  the  loveliness  of  mountain  and  lake,  but 
none  the  less  it  was  a  sign  of  failure.  There  was  some 
thing  there  that  he  might  have  loved,  some  beauty  peculiar 
to  the  quiet  pastures  and  green  hedgerows  of  the  Midlands. 
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So,  again,  country-lovers  who  are  constrained  to  live  in 
London  waste  themselves  in  regrets  for  what  they  cannot 
have,  and  fail  to  see  the  beauty  of  another  kind  that  is 
spread  out  around  them,  the  changing  lights  and  colours 
of  the  long,  irregular  streets,  the  majesty  of  the  great  river, 
the  glory  of  the  sunsets  from  the  bridges,  the  lights  of  a 
thousand  lamps  against  a  violet  sky.  Wordsworth  himself, 
the  high  priest  of  Nature  in  all  her  moods,  has  written, 
standing  at  sunrise  on  Westminster  Bridge — 

"  Earth  hath  not  anything  to  show  more  fair" 

If  we  stop  to  analyse  the  many  varied  impressions  of 
beauty  we  receive,  from  the  great  rampart  of  the  Alps  in 
all  its  glory  to  the  evening  glow  on  the  Serpentine,  we 
shall  discover  that  the  chief  element  in  all  beauty  is  light 
— light,  the  transformer,  light,  the  life-giver.  It  is  to 
the  world  outside  us  what  vitality  is  to  human  nature — 
the  supreme  beautifier.  Light  makes  the  world  alive. 
Light  veils  and  glorifies  even  the  mean  places.  Light 
is  the  cause  of  never-ending  variety,  from  the  brilliance  of 
the  sunshine  to  the  quiet  grey  gleams  in  the  sky  breaking 
after  a  storm  of  rain,  from  the  glory  of  the  sunset  to 
the  soft  gloom  of  twilight,  when  the  pools  of  water  have 
gathered  and  hold  for  themselves  all  the  light  that  remains. 
The  supreme  value  of  light  is  the  secret  that  some  of 
our  modern  painters  seem  to  be  discovering.  Amongst 
the  great  artists  of  the  past  there  were  some  who  were 
specially  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  form,  others  who 
most  delighted  in  the  beauty  of  colour;  it  was  left  to 
two  of  the  last  among  the  giants,  Rembrandt  and  Vel 
asquez,  to  teach  us  the  victorious  beauty  of  light.  The 
best  hope  for  the  modern  movement  in  art — for  that  part 
of  it,  that  is,  that  seems  to  be  really  alive— is  that,  with  all 
its  extravagances  and  affectations,  it  is  seeking  to  follow 
in  the  steps  of  Rembrandt  and  Velasquez,  and  to  carry  still 
farther  the  lessons  which  they  taught.  Do  not  either 
condemn  the  most  extravagant  amongst  the  moderns 
ignorantly  or  admire  them  blindly  because  they  are  so 
modern,  but  try  to  discover  what  they  are  aiming  at,  and 
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let  them  help  to  show  you  something  of  the  beauty  and 
mystery  of  light. 

The  next  element  in  beauty  that  I  would  suggest  is 
fitness.  Nature  puts  the  right  thing  in  the  right  place; 
the  cypress  and  the  stone-pine  amongst  the  grey  mist  of 
the  olive  trees ;  the  sheet  of  bluebells  at  the  foot  of  the 
grey  trunks  of  the  oak  trees  just  breaking  into  golden  leaf. 
Man  in  his  instinctive  days  did  the  same,  when  the 
oriental  felt  rather  than  chose  the  colours  which  he  wove 
into  his  carpets.  It  was  probably  the  work  of  man  and 
nature  combined  that  adapted  the  different  kinds  of  cottage 
architecture  so  perfectly  to  their  surroundings :  the  stern 
whitewashed  cottage  with  its  slate  roof  to  the  grim  moun 
tains  of  Wales,  the  comfortable  thatched  cottage  to  the 
softness  of  the  Surrey  landscape.  What  a  sense  of  perfect 
fitness  do  we  get  from  the  white  pilgrimage  chapel  on 
some  outstanding  point  of  an  Italian  mountain,  with  its 
deep  porch  for  the  weary  wayfarer.  In  the  days  when 
the  love  of  beauty  was  instinctive  and  unspoilt,  the  things 
made  by  man  were  naturally  suited  to  their  surroundings, 
and  so  increased  instead  of  detracting  from  the  beauty  of 
the  country. 

In  the  reflecting  man  this  instinctive  sense  of  fitness 
will  develop  into  a  sense  of  proportion  which  must  guide 
him  in  all  composition  if  he  is  to  reach  harmony.  This 
is  the  chief  cause  of  the  beauty  of  all  works  of  art,  and 
those  who  wish  to  appreciate  and  form  some  estimate 
of  their  real  merit  and  its  cause  must  learn  to  recognise 
this  sense  of  proportion,  the  subordination  of  one  part 
to  another,  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  leading  idea. 

If  ours  is  to  be  a  really  understanding  delight  in  the 
beauty  of  literature  and  art  we  must  train  our  taste  by 
study.  Study  those  works  which  the  best  judgment  has 
pronounced  supreme  in  their  kind,  try  to  discover  the 
reasons  for  that  judgment,  and  so  to  get  some  sort  of 
standard.  Think  for  yourself,  but  be  ready  to  believe 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  for  you  to  learn,  and  try  to  be 
teachable.  Do  not  be  narrow  in  your  tastes.  Ruskin 
says:  "We  should  have  so  much  faith  in  authority  as 
shall  make  us  repeatedly  observe  and  attend  to  what  is 
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said  to  be  right,  even  though  at  present  we  may  not  feel 
it  so.  And  in  the  right  mingling  of  this  faith  with  the 
openness  of  heart  which  proves  all  things,  lies  the  great 
difficulty  in  the  cultivation  of  the  taste."  If  you  cannot 
see  beauty  in  a  thing  you  are  bidden  to  admire,  do  not 
pretend,  leave  it  alone,  but  do  not  condemn  it.  Feel 
that  it  is  your  loss  if  you  cannot  admire  what  others,  whose 
judgment  you  respect,  have  found  beautiful.  Beauty,  like 
truth,  is  too  big  for  any  one  to  grasp  it  all.  We  can  neither 
wish  nor  expect  to  get  to  the  end  of  it ;  there  will  always 
be  more  to  learn. 

If  you  would  quicken  your  intelligent  appreciation  of 
beauty,  take  some  one  art,  the  one  for  which  you  have 
the  strongest  natural  inclination,  and  study  it  systematically. 
Learn  something  of  its  history,  find  out  the  principles 
upon  which  it  rests,  the  main  lines  of  its  development. 
Architecture,  which  probably,  in  the  case  of  most  people, 
is  the  last  of  the  arts  to  attract,  is  in  many  ways  the  most 
fruitful  of  all  to  study,  and  also  the  one  that  most  of 
all  demands  some  study  before  we  can  appreciate  it.  Its 
interest  is  constant  and  always  increasing.  It  is  the 
mistress  of  all  the  arts,  since  all  came  into  being  for 
its  adornment.  It  is  in  intimate  connexion  with  the  life 
of  the  people ;  indeed,  it  expresses  and  sums  up  that  life, 
and  leads  on  to  the  study  of  history.  Moreover,  there  are 
opportunities  everywhere  for  the  study  of  architecture.  In 
our  own  country,  the  village  churches  are  an  unending 
source  of  interest  and  delight,  and  there  is  hardly  a  town 
which  is  not  distinguished  by  some  work  of  architecture. 
Yet  how  much  of  all  this  wealth  of  interest  and  beauty 
is  continually  ignored  just  because  people  have  no  eyes 
to  see,  and  no  knowledge  by  which  to  discover  what  is 
admirable. 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  should  learn  to  see  and  delight 
in  beauty ;  we  have  also  got  to  help  to  make  it.  Our  life 
must  be  a  beautiful  thing  •  we  ourselves  must  be  beautiful 
beings  ;  our  touch  must  add  beauty  to  the  things  around 
us.  Let  us  begin  with  ourselves,  with  our  dress.  It  is 
right  that  some  time  and  thought  should  be  given  to  it, 
though  probably  all  would  agree  that  the  amount  given 
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is  often  excessive.  It  is  right  to  try  to  look  nice,  to  be 
a  pleasure  to  other  people's  eyes.  The  same  principles 
that  determine  other  artistic  excellence — harmony,  fitness, 
suitability — should  determine  our  choice  of  dress.  The 
ideal  of  good  dressing  I  take  to  be  that  people  should  not 
be  forced  to  notice  what  you  have  on,  but  should  notice 
you,  you  made  more  charming  by  the  right  dress  for  the 
right  place.  In  this  matter  of  suitability  we  have  much 
to  learn.  Foreigners  are  constantly  amazed  at  the  way  in 
which  English  women  dress  for  walking  about  the  streets. 
In  no  European  capital  does  one  see  such  overdressed 
women  as  in  the  streets  of  London.  Clothes  which  are 
suitable  for  ladies  who  can  drive  about  in  carriages  are 
imitated  by  those  who  have  to  climb  in  and  out  of  omni 
buses  or  to  trudge  along  muddy  pavements.  Upper  class 
English  women  know  how  to  dress  in  the  country,  probably 
better  than  foreigners  do  :  but  short  skirts  are  as  desirable 
for  muddy  streets  as  they  are  for  country  lanes.  The 
essential  points  in  girls'  dressing  are  neatness,  cleanliness, 
freshness,  simplicity,  and  a  good  choice  in  colours.  Those 
who  have  little  to  spend  will  do  well  to  choose  with  care 
such  things  as  will  wear,  and  wear  in  such  a  way  as  not 
quickly  to  look  mean  and  shabby.  A  hat  trimmed  with 
artificial  flowers  is  hideous  as  soon  as  it  has  lost  its  fresh 
ness.  White  lace  and  white  gloves  need  to  be  really  white. 
Many  things  in  dress  are  possible  for  a  girl  who  has  a  maid 
to  attend  upon  her  which  are  quite  impossible  for  a  girl 
who  has  to  do  everything  for  herself.  It  is  necessary  to 
recognise  our  limitations  and  adapt  ourselves  to  them. 
Our  choice  should  always  be  influenced  by  our  sense  of 
fitness,  by  consideration  of  what  is  suitable  to  the  kind 
of  life  we  have  to  lead  or  to  the  particular  thing  we 
are  going  to  do.  Clean  white  gloves  may  look  well  at  a 
garden-party,  but  dirty  white  gloves  do  not  look  well  even 
in  an  omnibus. 

With  beautiful  dress  must  go  beautiful  manners.  Most 
people  would  say  at  once  that  natural  manners  are  the 
best,  and  certainly  manners  are  always  in  great  part  an 
expression  of  character.  But  there  are  many  little  things 
in  our  manners  and  habits  which  can  be  learnt;  and  as 
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we  shall  learn  them  best  and  most  easily  through  con 
sideration  for  others,  they  too  will  be  an  expression  of  our 
character.  We  are  apt  to  talk  in  a  mistaken  way  about 
things  being  natural,  as  if  we  meant  that  they  came  of  them 
selves  without  either  thought  or  trouble.  The  cricketer 
who  bats  with  the  perfect  art  which  it  has  taken  him  years 
of  training  to  acquire  is  said  to  do  it  perfectly  naturally, 
and  it  is  the  same  with  many  other  capacities  which  have 
been  cultivated  with  infinite  labour.  The  art  is  so  perfect 
that  all  sign  of  effort  is  disguised  or  has  in  truth  been  lost ; 
the  art  itself  has  become  part  of  the  man's  nature.  The 
good  manners  which  we  have  learnt  because  we  wish  to 
help  others  and  to  make  things  go  pleasantly,  will  become 
perfectly  natural  because  they  will  be  the  expression  of  an 
unselfish  nature.  A  genuine  love  of  beauty  will  make  us 
shun  ugly  ways  and  ugly  gestures  even  when  we  are  alone. 
We  shall  not  have  one  set  of  manners  for  society,  another 
for  home  life,  and  another  when  we  are  by  ourselves.  We 
shall  wish  to  look  nice  for  the  home  people  as  well  as  for 
the  outside  world,  and  to  be  courteous  to  our  brothers  and 
sisters  as  well  as  to  our  friends. 

English  manners  are  not  as  a  rule  very  pretty;  and 
English  girls  could  certainly  learn  a  great  deal  from  the 
manners  of  girls  of  other  countries.  American  girls,  with 
all  their  independence,  take  much  more  trouble  to  be  amiable 
than  English  girls ;  they  really  wish  to  give  pleasure  as 
well  as  to  please;  they  are  brought  up,  as  I  have  heard 
it  stated  by  an  American  father,  to  consider  it  their  duty 
to  try  to  give  every  one  with  whom  they  have  to  talk  a 
good  time,  and  they  try  to  do  this  when  they  are  talking 
to  a  dull  old  gentleman  or  a  middle-aged  woman  as  well 
as  when  they  are  talking  to  a  young  man.  German  and 
French  girls  have  pretty  little  gestures  and  small  ways  of 
showing  deference  to  elders  which  probably  some  English 
girls  would  despise ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  stiff  and 
silent,  or  blunt  and  self-assertive  in  order  to  avoid  being 
affected;  besides,  pretty  manners  are  not  always  affected. 
About  the  manners  of  many  English  young  men,  perhaps  the 
less  said  the  better ;  but  girls  should  remember  that  on  the 
whole  they  are  responsible  for  the  manners  of  men  toward 
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them.  Surely  it  is  possible  for  girls  to  be  on  friendly  and 
companionable  terms  with  young  men  without  becoming 
off-hand  and  free  and  easy.  Independence  need  not  make 
a  girl  appear  aggressively  able  to  take  care  of  herself.  The 
modern  girl  as  she  rushes  about  to  her  hockey  matches  or 
to  her  golf  seems  to  proclaim  her  competence  and  capacity 
to  take  care  of  herself  by  the  very  way  in  which  she  moves 
and  speaks.  Perhaps  when  she  is  more  used  to  indepen 
dence  she  may  take  it  more  naturally  and  be  able  to  regain 
some  of  her  lost  charm. 

Even  our  conversation  should  be  influenced  by  our  feeling 
for  beauty,  which  should  guide  us  both  as  to  the  way  we 
talk  and  the  words  and  expressions  we  use.  It  is  worth 
while  to  take  a  little  trouble  to  have  a  pleasant  speaking 
voice,  to  enunciate  clearly,  neither  to  shout  nor  to  mutter, 
to  express  ourselves  well,  to  have  more  than  one  word  to 
describe  respectively  feelings  of  pleasure  or  feelings  of  pain. 
The  English  tongue  is  one  of  our  most  precious  heritages, 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  keep  the  language  of  the  Bible  and  of 
Shakespeare  pure.  We  surely  need  not  find  it  too  limited 
for  our  needs.  Not  only  our  talk,  even  our  little  notes  might 
be  made  beautiful,  by  more  attention  to  handwriting,  to 
neatness,  and  to  courtesy  in  expression,  just  as  they  may 
become  a  thing  of  joy  if  we  will  take  the  trouble  to  answer 
other  people's  notes  promptly. 

When  we  go  on  from  the  consideration  of  ourselves  to 
the  consideration  of  our  surroundings,  we  shall  find  that 
the  same  principles  should  still  regulate  our  choice.  In 
furnishing  a  house  or  arranging  a  room,  cleanliness,  tidi 
ness,  freshness,  suitability,  harmony  in  the  choice  of  colours 
are  all  principles  of  prime  importance.  William  Morris  has 
laid  down  a  rule  which  might  well  be  considered  by  every 
body,  that  we  should  have  nothing  in  our  house  that  we  do 
not  either  know  to  be  beautiful  or  believe  to  be  useful. 
What  we  do  have  should  be  good  of  its  kind.  Good,  well- 
made  things  not  only  wear  well,  but  even  grow  more  beauti 
ful  as  they  are  used.  The  house  should  not  be  arranged  in 
accordance  with  some  passing  fashion,  but  should  be  the 
expression  of  its  owner's  taste.  Girls  probably  have  not 
much  to  say  with  regard  to  the  furnishing  of  a  house,  at 
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least  until  they  have  one  of  their  own,  but  they  can  begin 
with  their  own  rooms.  These  they  can  do  much  to  make 
beautiful  in  their  own  way,  by  keeping  them  tidy,  and  by 
not  allowing  them  to  be  filled  with  collections  of  rubbish, 
meaningless  ornaments,  and  faded  photographs.  If  William 
Morris'  rule  were  followed,  and  nothing  was  allowed  but  what 
was  either  beautiful  or  useful,  what  destruction  it  would  lead 
to  in  the  rooms  of  most  girls,  as  well  as  in  most  houses.  I 
do  not  wish  to  urge  the  drastic  application  of  this  rule. 
Something  may  be  allowed  for  association  and  sentiment, 
but  there  can  be  no  justification  for  accumulations  of 
rubbish,  which  only  encourage  dust  and  disorder.  In  these 
days  almost  any  one  can  afford  something  good  in  the  way 
of  pictures  to  adorn  their  walls,  and  it  is  better  to  have 
nothing  if  we  cannot  afford  good  things.  In  his  book  on 
Political  Economy,  Dr.  Marshall  says :  "  When  the  neces 
saries  of  life  are  once  provided,  every  one  should  seek  to 
increase  the  beauty  of  things  in  his  possession  rather  than 
their  number  or  their  magnificence."  This  recommendation 
might  certainly  be  made  to  girls  with  regard  to  the  adorn 
ment  of  their  bedrooms.  Its  universal  application  would 
check  the  multiplication  of  cheap  rubbish  of  every  kind,  and 
so  allow  money  and  time  to  be  spent  on  the  making  and  the 
acquisition  of  really  good  things.  Dr.  Marshall  says  again  : 
"  The  world  would  go  much  better  if  every  one  would  buy 
fewer  and  simpler  things,  and  would  take  trouble  in  selecting 
them  for  their  beauty." 

Girls  can  do  much  for  the  general  beauty  of  the  home, 
first  by  helping  to  keep  it  tidy,  then  by  the  arrangement  of 
flowers,  and  even  in  some  cases  by  taking  part  in  the  house 
work  in  order  that  it  may  be  really  well  done.  Those  who  have 
had  no  care  for  their  parents'  home,  no  eye  to  see  the  small 
deficiencies  which  a  little  trouble  on  their  part  might  have 
remedied,  are  yet  likely  to  be  enthusiastic  in  the  care  of  their 
own  home  as  soon  as  they  get  one.  Might  it  not  sometimes 
be  possible  for  girls  to  take  a  pride  and  delight  in  helping 
to  make  even  their  parents'  home  beautiful?  It  is  not 
always  their  fault  when  they  do  not,  but  I  expect  that 
most  parents  would  welcome  more  co-operation  than 
they  get. 
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The  principles  that  we  have  laid  down  should  guide  us 
also  in  the  things  we  make.  There  is  no  reason  why  those 
with  clever  fingers  should  not  make  things  that  are  really 
beautiful,  if  only  they  will  take  the  trouble  to  learn  how  to 
do  it,  and  will  have  the  patience  to  give  the  time  needed  to 
do  really  good  work.  But  if  carving  is  to  be  a  delight,  it 
must  not  only  be  well  done,  it  must  also  be  good  in  design 
and  suitably  applied.  A  table  covered  on  the  top  with 
poor  carving  is  not  made  more  beautiful,  nor  is  it  made  more 
suitable  for  its  purpose  however  good  the  carving  may  be, 
any  more  than  do  the  braces  presented  by  the  German  girl 
to  her  lover  become  more  serviceable  by  being  elegantly 
embroidered  with  beads.  There  are  many  ways  in  which 
decorative  painting  can  be  used,  but  to  paint  imitation 
marquetrie  is  surely  a  poor  form  of  art ;  and  the  same  might 
be  said  of  most  of  the  countless  forms  of  so-called  art  work, 
which  seem  to  have  been  invented  only  in  order  to  provide 
useless  articles  for  sale  at  bazaars. 

Real  delight  in  beautiful  things  and  knowledge  about 
them,  will  encourage  the  making  of  such  things.  The  im 
mense  change  brought  about  by  the  influence  of  the  works 
and  writings  of  Ruskin  and  Morris  shows  what  can  be  done 
in  this  way.  From  them  dates  the  whole  modern  movement 
in  the  direction  of  the  production  of  beautiful  things  for 
domestic  use.  The  movement  has,  of  course,  been  vul 
garised  till  we  shudder  at  the  mention  of  art  chintzes  or  art 
coal-scuttles ;  but  that  was  of  course  unavoidable,  and  by 
sincerity  in  our  own  taste  we  can  help  to  perpetuate  what  was 
true  and  useful  in  the  movement  they  started.  Our  aim 
must  be  to  make  the  love  of  beauty,  and  hence  the  devotion 
to  art,  part  of  our  own  lives,  and  also  of  the  lives  of  others. 
As  Morris  said :  "If  you  accept  art,  it  must  be  part  of  your 
daily  lives,  and  the  daily  life  of  every  man.  It  will  be  with 
us  wherever  we  go  :  in  the  ancient  city  full  of  traditions  of 
past  time;  in  the  newly  cleared  farm  of  America  or  the 
colonies,  where  no  man  has  dwelt  for  traditions  to  gather 
round  him ;  in  the  quiet  country-side  as  in  the  busy  town — no 
place  shall  be  without  it.  You  will  have  it  with  you  in  your 
sorrow  as  in  your  joy ;  in  your  work-a-day  hours  as  in  your 
leisure.  It  shall  be  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  shall  be 
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shared  by  gentle  and  simple,  learned  and  unlearned ;  and 
be  as  a  language  that  all  can  understand." 

We  all  have  responsibility  for  the  beauty  of  the  place  in 
which  we  live,  for  the  beauty  of  our  country.  We  must  try 
not  only  to  preserve  the  precious  heritage  of  the  past,  but 
to  add  to  it  by  the  nature  of  our  activities  in  the  present. 
This  is  the  business  of  us  all.  It  is  useless  to  abuse  the 
railway  company  which  builds  a  hideous  bridge  over  a 
lovely  valley,  when  we  ourselves  deface  the  valley  by  litter 
ing  it  with  the  paper  which  has  wrapt  our  sandwiches. 
Morris  says  again  :  "  When  you  have  accepted  the  maxim 
that  the  external  aspect  of  the  country  belongs  to  the  whole 
public,  and  that  whoever  wilfully  injures  that  property  is  a 
public  enemy,  the  cause  of  art  will  be  on  its  way  to 
victory."  We  have  first  to  accept  this  for  ourselves,  and 
then  to  do  what  we  can  to  prevail  upon  others  to  accept 
it.  We  ought  not  to  grumble  over  paying  the  rates  which 
go  to  making  our  cities  more  beautiful.  We  should  even 
be  prepared  to  welcome  an  increase  of  the  rates  in  order  to 
plant  our  streets  with  trees  and  make  them  as  clean  and 
fresh  as  the  streets  of  Berlin.  We  should  all  do  what  lies 
in  our  power  to  improve  public  taste,  so  that  the  way  in 
which  the  rates  are  spent  may  really  conduce  to  the  beauty 
of  our  cities.  Do  thoughts  like  these  seem  very  remote 
from  your  practical  life,  and  are  you  inclined  to  say  that 
you  can  have  no  influence  in  such  things,  that  they  do  not 
concern  you  ?  Surely  in  this  work  of  making  the  place  in 
which  we  live  more  beautiful,  all  can  share  in  some  degree, 
if  only  by  helping  to  create  the  public  opinion  that  rules  in 
these  matters  and  by  trying  to  show  that  there  is  no  reason 
for  grumbling  at  the  rates  merely  because  they  are  high.  It 
is  right  to  criticise  expenditure  in  order  to  secure  that  money 
is  wisely  spent ;  but  if  our  city  life  is  to  be  beautiful,  it  must 
be  beautiful  for  all,  and  the  money  of  all  must  be  spent, 
through  the  rates,  to  make  it  beautiful.  The  government 
of  our  cities  and  villages  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
themselves ;  it  is  they  who  decide  as  to  the  buildings  that 
are  to  be  erected,  the  public  works  that  are  to  be  carried 
out.  So  it  becomes  of  supreme  importance  for  all  that 
their  taste  should  be  educated.  There  are  many  ways  in 
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which  all  can  help  to  do  this.  School  managers  can  take 
interest  in  the  art  teaching  at  the  schools,  in  the  decoration 
of  the  schools  themselves,  and  in  the  kind  of  pictures  that 
hang  on  the  walls,  and  the  kind  of  prizes  that  are  distri 
buted.  The  teaching  at  continuation  classes,  polytech 
nics,  clubs  and  institutes  of  all  kinds  can  do  much  to 
train  a  right  taste.  The  people  should  have  the  best ; 
there  should  be  no  idea  that  things  we  would  not  have 
ourselves  are  good  enough  for  them.  The  choice  of  the 
well-to-do  in  matters  of  dress  and  furniture  influences  all 
other  classes,  and  no  one  is  responsible  to  themselves  alone 
for  the  choice  they  make  even  in  what  seem  small,  unim 
portant  matters.  Those  of  you  who  go  to  work  at  girls' 
clubs,  or  who  visit  amongst  the  poor,  should  take  special 
care  that  your  dress  is  neat  and  tasteful,  and,  above  all, 
suitable  for  the  purpose.  Suitable  does  not  mean  that 
anything  is  good  enough  when  we  are  doing  what  are 
called  good  works.  I  know  a  lady  visitor  to  a  prison,  who 
always  makes  a  point  of  putting  on  her  prettiest  hat  when 
she  goes  to  visit,  so  as  to  give  the  women  in  their  grey, 
monotonous  life  something  bright  to  look  at.  Club  girls 
should  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  thinking  that 
their  lady  looks  nice ;  they  should  not  have  to  condemn 
her  as  either  dowdy  or  dressy. 

We  should  try  to  find  out  ways  of  cultivating  the  love  of 
the  beautiful  in  all  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  and  to  help 
them  to  delight  in  literature,  in  pictures,  in  architecture 
and  music,  and  to  know  the  special  objects  of  beauty  and 
interest  in  their  own  neighbourhood.  But  we  cannot  give 
what  we  have  not  got ;  and  if  we  would  help  others  to  get 
this  delight  we  must  first  have  it  ourselves.  Much  has 
been  done  of  late  years  to  make  public  gardens  and  open 
spaces  in  our  towns.  Some  people  talk  contemptuously  of 
county-council  gardening.  But  in  such  a  matter  it  is  not 
our  part  only  to  criticise ;  we  can  help  to  make  the  gardens 
near  us  more  beautiful  by  taking  an  interest  in  them,  and 
showing  those  who  are  responsible  for  them  that  we  are 
interested  in  their  work.  What  we  need  to  realise  our 
selves,  and  to  realise  so  strongly  that  we  shall  know  how  to 
help  others  to  realise  it,  is  that  in  our  country,  seeing  that 
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it  is  a  democratic  country,  the  beauty  of  the  externals  of 
our  common  life  is  the  concern  of  all.  When  once  this 
principle  has  been  grasped,  the  spirit  will  grow  up  which 
will  make  the  rich  give  gladly  of  their  riches  in  order  to 
create  beauty  which  all  can  enjoy,  and  willingly  make  their 
own  beautiful  possessions  a  source  of  delight  to  as  many  as 
possible ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  spirit  will  make 
those  who  have  no  money  to  offer,  give  their  labour,  their 
interest,  their  thought,  their  care  to  add  to  the  beauty 
which  all  can  enjoy,  and  to  preserve  it  for  the  use  of  all. 
Then  the  children  will  grow  up,  knowing  how  to  take 
care  of  and  value  the  beautiful  things  around  them ;  the 
holiday-makers  will  not  tear  up  the  plants  and  ferns  in 
the  parks  they  are  allowed  to  visit,  nor  litter  with  paper 
and  broken  bottles  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  the 
country. 

In  early  times  amongst  people  of  artistic  temperament 
taste  seems  to  have  been  instinctive,  unconscious.  Morris 
says  of  these  happy  days:  "Time  was  when  everybody 
that  made  anything  made  a  work  of  art  besides  a  useful 
piece  of  goods,  and  it  gave  them  pleasure  to  make  it." 
But  we  cannot  hope  to  go  back  to  those  happy  days  on 
which  Ruskin  too  dwells  with  repeated  bitter  laments  over 
the  present  state  of  things.  The  instinctive  taste  seems  to 
be  easily  lost.  We  know  that  the  modern  aniline  dyes  lure 
the  eastern  carpet-weaver  away  from  the  beautiful  combi 
nations  of  colour  that  he  used  to  love;  that  the  Kaffir 
eagerly  discards  the  native  dress  which  shows  off  so  well 
his  dark  colour  and  handsome  limbs  for  shabby  and  taste 
less  European  garments.  The  instinctive  taste  cannot 
last  j  we  cannot  go  back  to  the  old  things  ;  we  can 
not  give  up  the  use  of  machines ;  we  have  got  to  see  how 
in  spite  of  them  we,  and  not  only  we,  a  select  class  of 
cultured  people,  but  the  people  as  a  whole,  can  gain  a  love 
of  beauty  and  be  able  to  surround  themselves  with  beauty. 
The  hand  of  man  must  not  be  allowed  to  make  things 
hideous  by  its  touch.  With  tender  reverence  we  must 
cherish  all  that  is  lovely,  bringing  the  sunshine,  the 
flowers,  and  the  trees,  even  into  the  streets  of  our  towns. 
We  must,  as  a  community,  shrink  from  any  defacing  touch 
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that  might  needlessly  mar  the  fair  beauty  of  the  hills  and 
lanes,  so  that  even  Beecham  and  Carter  and  Owbridge 
and  the  rest  of  that  defiling  crew  may  grow  ashamed  to 
blot  our  meadows  and  hillsides  with  their  defacing  signs, 
and  may  rather  try  to  tempt  us  to  buy  their  goods  by 
adorning  railway  stations  and  blank  walls  with  beautiful 
pictures. 

What  we  want  is  beauty  for  all  and  in  everything.  We 
want  it  because  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  God's  rule  for 
the  world,  and  because  we  believe  that  the  love  of  beauty 
refines  and  ennobles  a  man,  makes  him  delight  in  his 
home,  gives  occupation  to  his  thoughts  and  his  leisure  and 
fills  him  with  joy  in  the  world  around  him.  In  one  of  his 
lectures  to  an  Art  School,  William  Morris  said  :  "  As  I  sit 
at  my  work  at  home,  which  is  at  Hammersmith,  close  to 
the  river,  I  often  hear  go  past  the  window  some  of  that 
ruffianism  of  which  a  good  deal  has  been  said  in  the  papers 
of  late.  ...  As  I  hear  the  yells  and  shrieks  and  all  the 
degradation  cast  on  the  glorious  tongue  of  Shakespeare 
and  Milton,  as  I  see  the  brutal  faces  and  figures  go  past 
me,  it  rouses  the  brutality  and  recklessness  in  me  also, 
and  fierce  wrath  takes  possession  of  me,  till  I  remember, 
as  I  hope  I  mostly  do,  that  it  was  my  good  luck  only 
of  being  born  respectable  and  rich  that  has  put  me  on 
this  side  of  the  window  among  delightful  books  and 
lovely  works  of  art  and  not  on  the  other  side  in  the 
empty  street,  the  drink-steeped  liquor-shops,  the  foul 
and  degraded  lodgings.  What  words  can  say  all  that  that 
means?  " 

Let  us  think  of  this  when  we  are  tempted  to  say  hard 
things  of  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  window.  The 
pursuit  of  beauty  for  its  own  sake  no  doubt  has  its  dangers ; 
but  we  need  not  fear  them  if  only  we  have  a  sufficiently 
large  conception  of  what  beauty  is.  We  must  not  desire  de 
light  for  ourselves  alone  from  the  beauty,  it  may  be  the  very 
simple  beauty,  with  which  we  have  surrounded  ourselves ; 
but  we  must  value  it  because  it  helps  to  make  our  lives 
serene  and  harmonious,  because  it  is  part  of  the  beauty 
which  we  are  trying  to  make  prevail  not  for  ourselves  alone 
but  for  all.  It  is  the  common  life  that  we  would  make 
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beautiful  because  we  have  discovered  that  in  nothing,  not 
even  in  our  delight  in  beautiful  things,  can  we  live  to  our 
selves  alone,  but  that  all  that  we  can  do  to  enrich  our  own 
lives,  to  develop  our  own  capacities,  is  only  of  value  in  so 
far  as  it  enables  us  to  serve  better. 
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IT  would  probably  be  true  to  say,  speaking  generally,  that 
up  till  a  few  years  ago  the  object  of  most  girls'  lives  was  to 
get  married.  That  was  what  every  one  considered  that  they 
existed  for ;  they  accepted  the  view,  and  did  their  best,  with 
the  help  of  parents  and  friends,  to  achieve  their  object,  and 
if  they  did  not  succeed  were  apt  to  be  considered  failures 
by  themselves  and  others.  Now,  in  a  certain  section  of 
society  at  least,  marriage  seems  to  be  out  of  fashion. 
Husband-hunting,  whether  on  the  part  of  mothers  or 
daughters,  is  considered  a  vulgar  pursuit,  and  in  many 
cases  the  whole  question  of  marriage  is  ignored. 

What  has  taken  its  place  as  the  object  of  a  girl's  life  ?  I 
am  not  sure  whether  we  can  give  it  a  more  dignified  name 
than  the  desire  to  have  a  good  time.  I  wonder  how  far 
this  is  an  improvement  on  the  old  object.  Personally,  I 
am  very  much  in  favour  of  matrimony ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  just  as  desirable  for  men  as  for  women.  It  is 
difficult  for  the  nature  of  either  man  or  woman  to  develop 
all  its  possibilities  alone;  marriage  is  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  the  human  being. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  there  are  great  opportunities  in 
the  single  life,  and  that  there  is  some  work  to  be  done  in 
the  service  of  mankind  which  only  the  single  man  or  the 
single  woman  can  do.  It  is  fortunate  that  it  should  be  so, 
since  circumstances  compel  many  to  remain  single.  But 
the  single  life  is  always  the  more  difficult,  and  rare  gifts  of 
unselfishness  are  needed  to  prevent  the  character  suffering 
from  it.  Men  and  women  alike  will,  as  a  rule,  reach  their 
fullest  development  through  married  life ;  yet  it  does  not 
follow  from  this  that  marriage  should  be  the  object  of  a 
woman's  life,  whilst  it  is  only  an  accident  in  a  man's  life. 
A  man  is  something  else  besides  a  husband,  and  a  woman 
will  be  all  the  better  wife  if  she  is  something  else  besides  a 
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wife.  Hence  it  is  a  great  pity  to  make  marriage  the  sole 
object  of  a  girl's  life,  though  on  the  whole  it  seems  to  me 
almost  a  better  object  than  the  modern  one  of  having  a 
good  time.  Do  you  think  it  unfair  of  me  to  say  that  the 
object  of  most  of  you  is  to  have  a  good  time  ?  I  hope  that 
a  good  many  of  you  feel  that  it  is  unfair ;  and  are  conscious 
of  a  thread  of  purpose  running  through  your  lives.  It  is 
natural  and  desirable  that  you  should  be  reserved  in  talking 
about  your  ideals  and  aspirations ;  and  that  you  should  not 
wish  to  appear  to  be  taking  yourselves  too  seriously.  When 
you  see  other  young  people  doing  that,  you  call  them  prigs, 
and  prigs  are  not  always  popular.  Yet  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  all  people  who  are  worth  anything  have  to  go 
through  a  period  of  priggishness.  They  must  take  it  as 
they  would  measles  ;  the  only  important  thing  is  to  get  it 
over  quickly,  for  should  it  become  chronic,  the  results  will 
be  very  unpleasant,  for  others  at  least. 

So  when  I  say  that  I  want  you  to  have  a  purpose  in  your 
lives,  I  do  not  want  you  to  take  yourselves  too  seriously 
and  to  go  about  talking  about  that  purpose.  To  avoid  that, 
cultivate  before  all  things  a  saving  sense  of  humour,  and 
apply  it  constantly  to  yourselves.  If  we  could  only  see  how 
absurd  we  are,  we  should  be  saved  many  mistakes  and 
spared  many  humiliations.  The  great  good  of  a  sense  of 
humour  is  that  it  helps  us  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us, 
to  realise  our  unimportance,  and  to  see  that  the  world  is  not 
arranged  just  to  let  us  have  a  good  time.  For  some  classes 
of  girls  in  England  at  present  it  is  very  easy  to  have  a  good 
time,  if  only  they  will  be  content  with  a  somewhat  low 
level  of  aspiration.  They  are  not  expected  to  earn  their 
own  livelihood,  at  least  as  long  as  their  fathers  are  alive ; 
nearly  all  the  old  restrictions  are  removed ;  they  may  go 
about  as  they  like,  indulge  in  any  form  of  amusement  they 
like,  and  fill  their  time  with  games,  bicycling,  or  intercourse 
with  their  friends  at  their  own  sweet  will.  We  hear  of  girls 
to  whom  hockey,  golf,  or  tennis  become  the  chief  business 
of  life,  just  as  hunting  is  to  some  of  their  wealthier  sisters. 

The  old  quiet  home-life,  with  its  limitations,  its  little 
duties,  its  monotonous  occupations,  has  been  swept  away, 
and  with  it  the  quiet  demure  maiden,  who  blushed  and 
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fainted,  and  was  not  supposed  to  have  an  opinion  of  her 
own.  In  her  place  has  come  the  modern  young  woman  on 
her  bicycle,  who  looks  as  if  she  thoroughly  knew  how  to 
take  care  of  herself,  and  meant  to  go  her  own  way. 

There  is  some  charm  gone ;  we  hope  there  is  some 
capacity  gained.  But  capacity  for  what  ?  Again  we  come 
back  to  our  first  question,  What  does  the  modern  young 
woman  wish  to  make  of  her  life  ?  She  has  gained  liberty, 
but  does  she  remember  how  it  was  won  for  her  ?  There  are 
those  still  living  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  and 
fought  to  get  that  higher  education  for  women  which  is  the 
real  cause  of  the  freedom  of  the  modern  girl.  The  young 
people  of  the  present  day  do  not  realise  how  hard  that 
struggle  was.  Let  them  learn  something  of  it  by  reading 
the  lives  of  such  women  as  Miss  Clough  or  Miss  Buss. 
But  remember  they  did  not  struggle  to  make  the  lives  of 
women  freer  in  order  that  they  might  have  a  good  time. 
This  liberty  which  they  won  for  you  is  a  great  responsibility, 
almost  a  burden.  Your  lives  are  your  own  now,  and  you 
have  got  to  make  something  worth  having  out  of  them, 
just  as  your  brothers  must  out  of  their  lives. 

Why  do  we  value  liberty?  Not  because  it  enables  us 
to  do  as  we  like — that  would  be  mere  licence — but  because 
it  enables  us  to  become  what  we  might  be,  and  we  can 
only  do  that  by  effort,  by  self-discipline,  by  self-denial. 
We  must  lose  ourselves  before  we  can  find  ourselves.  It 
is  sad  to  see  people  living  for  amusement,  or  contented 
in  some  narrow  sphere,  with  natures  half  developed,  be 
cause  we  feel  sure  that  there  are  many  gifts  lying  dormant 
there,  perishing  for  want  of  care,  which  might  have  been 
brought  out  and  used  for  the  service  of  humanity  and  the 
glory  of  God.  Almost  a  convulsion  seems  necessary  to 
bring  out  what  is  in  many  people.  We  have  seen  how 
the  war  in  South  Africa  turned  many  thoughtless  young 
men  into  heroes.  The  call  came,  and  they  discovered 
what  treasures  of  self-denial,  self-devotion,  and  endurance 
there  were  within  them  ;  and  so  many  a  thoughtless, 
frivolous  girl  finds  out  by  the  bedside  of  a  sick  mother  or 
the  cradle  of  her  first  child  that  she,  too,  has  treasures  of 
love  and  unselfishness,  and  that  it  is  only  when  she  has 
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learnt  to  give  of  them  that  she  begins  to  know  what 
real  happiness  means.  The  possibilities  of  each  human 
character  are  infinite,  but  it  often  seems  to  need  a  trumpet- 
call  to  bring  them  out 

Dr.  Gore,  in  a  sermon  preached  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
in  December  1900,  said  that  we  could  not  doubt  that  the 
first  thought  of  those  young  heroes  who  had  died  in 
the  war  would  be  thankfulness  to  God  for  the  oppor 
tunity  which  had  enabled  them  to  realise  what  they  were 
capable  of.  But  he  went  on  to  say  that  they  would 
also  be  wondering  why,  beforehand,  these  capacities  which 
lay  in  their  nature  had  been  suffered  to  slumber.  Why 
should  all  this  fund  of  heroism,  why  should  all  these 
splendid  capacities  be  kept  for  the  particular  emergencies 
of  war  only?  In  like  manner,  as  I  look  into  all  your 
young  faces,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  within  you 
lie  capacities  of  devotion  and  love  and  self-sacrifice,  rich 
stores  of  gifts  of  many  kinds,  which  God  needs  for  the 
service  of  His  people.  Are  you  going  to  wait  for  some 
great  emergency  to  call  them  out ;  are  you  going  to  bury 
them  so  deep  in  self-seeking  and  self-pleasing  that  a  con 
vulsion,  which  may  never  come,  will  be  needed  before 
they  can  see  the  light?  Or  are  you  now,  even  amongst 
all  the  brightness  and  freshness  of  your  opening  life,  seek 
ing  opportunities  whereby  you  may  bring  out  and  train  and 
realise  what  is  in  you  ? 

I  have  already  said  that  I  consider  marriage  the  best 
condition  for  both  men  and  women,  and  for  women  it 
must  to  a  large  extent  take  the  place  of  a  profession. 
Yet  it  is  not  a  profession  for  which  a  girl  can  definitely 
prepare,  seeing  that  it  must  be  uncertain  whether  she  will 
ever  be  called  upon  to  fill  it.  Fortunately,  it  is  not  so 
much  definite  preparation  that  is  needed  as  that  general 
training  and  development  of  character  which  is  required 
for  whatever  we  may  be  called  upon  to  do  in  life.  The 
important  thing  for  girls  is  that  they  should  be  doing 
something  which  will  bring  out  the  powers  that  are  in 
them — powers  of  all  kinds  of  the  body,  the  heart,  and 
the  mind — that  they  should  be  learning  to  know  what 
real  work,  both  intellectual  and  physical,  is.  Some  of  you 
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have  to  look  forward  to  earning  your  own  livelihood,  and 
for  you  the  course  will  be  comparatively  plain,  if  only  you 
make  a  wise  choice.  Do  not  consider  what  is  ladylike, 
what  is  easy  at  the  beginning,  but  choose  something  in 
which  there  is  a  career,  a  possibility  of  progress,  even 
if  the  first  steps  are  hard  and  unattractive. 

To  have  prepared  herself  for  a  definite  profession  in 
life  will  not  be  labour  thrown  away,  even  if  a  girl  is  freed 
by  marriage  from  the  necessity  to  pursue  her  profession. 
Her  training  will  have  made  her  mind  quick,  alert,  and 
receptive,  and  given  her  habits  of  work,  application,  and 
self-control  which  will  be  invaluable  under  any  circum 
stances.  A  woman  is  not  a  better  wife  for  being  incap 
able  ;  and  a  woman  capable  in  other  directions  will  soon 
learn  the  necessary  amount  of  the  mysterious  art  of  house 
keeping  which  to  the  incapable  woman  is  so  often  merely 
an  excuse  for  wasting  her  time. 

But  the  girl  who  has  not  got  to  look  forward  to  earning 
her  livelihood,  must  not  on  that  account  think  that  she 
can  do  without  training ;  she,  too,  must  have  her  object  in 
life,  and  what  more  need  we  say  about  that  object  than 
that  it  should  be  to  live,  and  to  live  worthily  ?  It  cannot 
be  said  to  be  living  in  any  complete  sense  when  you  make 
amusing  yourself  the  object  of  your  life.  "  Happiness," 
wrote  a  great  thinker,  "  does  not  consist  in  a  succession 
of  pleasures,  but  in  the  fulfilment  of  itself,  a  bettering  of 
itself,  a  realisation  of  its  capabilities  on  the  part  of  the 
human  soul."  It  is  good  that  a  freer  share  in  athletic 
amusements  should  enable  girls  to  develop  and  exercise 
their  bodies,  but  they  have  got  something  besides  bodies. 
You,  who  are  not  called  to  work  for  your  living,  have  no 
excuse  for  not  developing  all  your  capacities.  I  am  told 
by  an  English  lady  living  in  America,  who  is  especially 
able  to  observe  shrewdly,  that  "women  in  America  are, 
so  to  speak,  pigeon-holed ;  you  are  either  a  society  woman, 
or  a  sporting  woman,  or  athletic,  or  philanthropic,  or 
intellectual ;  no  one  apparently  ever  attempts  to  be  a  com 
bination."  Now  the  advantage  of  girls  in  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  in  England  is  that  they  can  afford  to  attempt 
a  combination ;  ancf  whilst  they  are  young,  with  character 
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and  tastes  comparatively  unformed,  it  is  well  that  the  com 
bination  should  contain  as  many  elements  as  possible. 
But  if  any  good  work  is  to  be  done  in  the  future  it  must 
include  something  which  is  really  educational,  and  by 
that  I  mean  some  pursuit  which  compels  a  full  use  of 
our  faculties.  Women  are  learning  to  know  the  value  of 
exercises  which  help  to  develop  the  body  and  keep  it  in 
proper  health,  and  I  need  say  nothing  at  the  present 
moment  to  encourage  athleticism. 

But  you  have  not  only  got  bodies;  you  have  each  got 
some  sort  of  a  mind.  What  are  you  doing  to  make  that 
more  vigorous?  It,  too,  needs  exercise,  and  if  you  are 
to  keep  it  healthy  and  alert  you  must  give  it  some  sort 
of  work  which  will  tax  all  its  powers.  Do  not  from  a 
merely  low  practical  point  of  view  ask  what  is  the  good 
of  keeping  up  Latin  or  mathematics,  or  German.  What 
you  have  got  to  keep  alive  is  your  mind.  You  may  need 
to  use  it  some  day,  perhaps  in  ruling  a  household,  perhaps 
in  managing  a  piece  of  philanthropic  work,  perhaps  in 
intercourse  with  a  husband,  perhaps  in  advising  a  friend. 
Train  it  now  by  giving  it  really  hard  tasks,  so  that  you 
may  be  able  to  use  it  when  the  need  comes.  You  know 
how  comfortable  and  happy  you  feel  after  a  hard  game, 
how  you  enjoy  an  armchair  by  the  fire.  A  hard  bit  of 
mental  work  gives  the  same  feeling  of  satisfaction  from 
something  accomplished.  You  are  diminishing  your  op 
portunities  of  happiness  if  you  neglect  to  win  that  satis 
faction  also. 

You  have  not  only  got  a  body  and  a  mind ;  you  have 
a  heart  too,  a  heart  with  infinite  possibilities  if  you  will 
only  take  the  trouble  to  cultivate  them.  Think  less  about 
getting  and  more  about  giving.  The  more  we  give  of  the 
treasures  of  our  affection,  of  our  consideration  for  others, 
the  more  we  have  to  give.  Beginning  with  the  home  circle, 
we  pass  beyond  to  an  ever-increasing  circle  of  friends,  rich 
and  poor.  What  is  life,  after  all,  but  just  an  opportunity 
to  learn  how  to  love ;  and  what  is  love  but  giving,  and  all 
we  have  to  give  is  ourselves  ? 

By  this  time  you  will  perhaps  have  gathered  that  what 
I  wish  you  to  feel  in  some  indistinct  way  as  the  object 
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of  your  life  is  the  desire  to  develop  all  your  capacities  so 
that  you  may,  in  St.  Paul's  language,  be  able  to  buy  up 
the  opportunities.  Life  must  grow  narrower  as  you  grow 
older,  and  doors  now  open  to  you  must  shut.  In  time, 
if  you  are  to  do  good  work,  you  will  have  to  make  your 
choice  in  some  way  and  specialise  yourselves.  Those  who 
do  not  marry  will  be  happier  for  having  some  definite  work 
in  life ;  but  it  is  well,  if  you  can,  to  find  out  yourselves  and 
your  powers  before  choosing  that  work,  and  it  is  always 
well,  if  possible,  not  to  be  too  professional,  even  when  you 
have  chosen  it.  Be  careful  not  to  forget  your  metier  de 
femme.  There  are  things  which  the  world  wants  from 
women  for  the  loss  of  which  no  excellent  work,  no  highly 
developed  capacity,  will  compensate. 

And  just  at  this  moment  women  with  capacity,  with 
definite  work  in  life,  are  so  pleased  with  their  gifts  that 
they  brandish  them  in  the  face  of  the  world.  If  you  can 
do  a  thing  well,  keep  it  to  yourself;  people  will  find  it  out 
soon  enough.  To  make  a  fuss  about  it  is  only  to  advertise 
the  fact  that  you  consider  it  rare  for  a  woman  to  do  any 
thing  well.  Capacity,  though  it  makes  life  easier,  belongs 
to  the  foundations,  not  to  the  adornments,  of  the  fabric  of 
life,  and  we  cannot  do  without  beauty  and  without  charm. 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  defines  the  metier  de  femme  as 
"having  a  fine  touch  for  the  affections."  A  fine  touch! 
It  is  hard  to  say  what  will  give  it ;  but  self-assertion  and 
a  desire  to  have  one's  own  way  will  certainly  destroy  it. 
What  you  of  the  coming  generation  have  got  to  show  is 
that  a  woman  can  be  capable,  business-like,  active  in  mind 
and  body,  and  retain  all  that  makes  the  charm  of  true 
womanliness.  I  suppose  we  all  know  what  charms  us  in  a 
true  man  and  feel  that  we  want  something  in  him  which 
we  could  not  find  in  a  woman ;  and  so  we  need  not  be 
surprised  or  insulted  if  men  want  in  us  something  which 
they  cannot  find  in  men. 

I  am  told  that  one  of  the  ruling  minds  in  Europe  said,  at 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  that  he  expected  that  the 
coming  century  would  be  remarkable  for  showing  the  power 
of  women.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  for  you  girls  of  the 
coming  generation  there  is  an  opportunity  such  as  there  has 
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never  been.  You  are  free  to  show  what  is  in  you,  to 
take  your  part  in  the  work  of  the  world ;  you  have  not  got 
to  win  your  freedom  by  struggle;  you  have  only  got  to 
show  what  you  can  do.  True,  some  will  tell  you  that 
there  are  still  important  privileges  for  which  you  must 
fight.  But,  believe  me,  at  the  present  moment  the 
first  call  to  women  is  to  show  how  they  can  use  the 
privileges  which  they  have  got,  what  they  are  willing  and 
able  to  do  in  the  service  of  mankind,  to  think  of  their 
duties  rather  than  their  rights.  The  question  for  you  is, 
How  are  you  going  to  use  the  liberty  that  has  been  won 
for  you  ?  It  is  on  you  young  ones  that  the  heavy  responsi 
bility  rests.  If  you  will  use  your  liberty  only  to  amuse 
yourselves,  to  have  a  good  time,  if  you  neglect  to  hear  the 
call  to  service,  to  fit  yourselves  to  bear  your  share  of  the 
world's  burden,  then  women  will  miss  the  great  opportunity 
which  is  now  theirs  of  becoming  fellow-workers,  fellow- 
citizens  with  men,  and  of  learning  how  to  do  that  work 
which,  in  the  great  economy  of  the  world,  can  only  be  done 
by  them. 
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IT  is  easy  to  see  the  harm  that  comes  from  girls  thinking 
and  talking  too  much  about  marriage,  but  we  must  re 
member  that  it  is  also  bad  to  talk  and  think  too  little  about 
it :  to  treat  it  as  a  kind  of  forbidden  subject,  a  matter  which 
a  sensible  girl  will  put  aside.  The  mistake  in  most  girls' 
lives  is  that  they  prepare  too  little  for  the  future  ;  they  live 
as  if  the  present  conditions  were  to  last  for  ever.  This  is 
by  no  means  altogether  their  fault.  It  is  the  possibility  of 
marriage,  which  hangs  over  their  future,  that  makes  every 
thing  seem  so  uncertain !  Why  prepare  for  a  profession  or 
for  some  serious  work  in  life  when  marriage  may  upset  all 
your  plans  ?  On  the  other  hand,  how  hopeless  to  prepare 
for  a  married  life  when  marriage  is  so  uncertain  !  Girls  are 
generally  discouraged  from  taking  any  decided  step  through 
the  idea  that  it  would  make  marriage  less  probable.  Their 
elders  think,  and  with  reason,  that  the  happiest  thing  for 
them  would  be  to  get  married ;  and  it  ends  in  their  mostly 
spending  their  youth,  if  not  their  life,  in  waiting,  like  Mr. 
Micawber,  for  something  to  turn  up.  This  may  lead  to 
their  marrying  in  desperation  any  man  who  turns  up,  or  to 
their  growing  sour  and  disappointed  because  no  one  has 
turned  up. 

There  is  no  harm  in  wishing  to  be  married ;  so  only  is  a 
complete  life  possible,  so  only  can  we  develop  and  use  all 
our  faculties  ;  yet,  seeing  that  many  must  remain  single, 
those  who  do  not  marry  need  not  think  that  everything  is 
lost  in  consequence.  The  single  life  has  its  great  oppor 
tunities  also,  and  if  such  be  your  lot,  take  it  as  from  God 
and  make  the  most  of  it.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  speak 
now  of  the  blessings  of  the  single  life.  Life  lies  before 
you  full  of  endless  possibilities,  and  the  question  for  each 
of  you  is,  how  to  meet  them  and  how  to  make  the  most  of 
them.  Live  in  the  present,  but  do  not  live  as  if  the  present 
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were  all,  just  because  you  do  not  know  what  the  future  may 
bring.  Live  so  as  to  have  a  life  of  your  own,  a  life  which 
is  worth  living,  whatever  may  happen.  Everything  which 
helps  you  to  live  a  worthy  life,  to  develop  all  your  powers, 
will  be  a  useful  preparation  for  marriage,  and  will,  more 
over,  not  be  wasted  if  you  do  not  marry.  Even  definite 
professional  training  as  nurse  or  doctor  or  factory  inspector 
will  not  be  wasted,  though  the  profession  may  be  laid  aside 
with  marriage.  For  marriage  is  not  an  end  in  itself;  it  is 
a  great  opportunity.  Anything  you  have  learnt  before — 
above  all,  any  regular  habits  of  work,  any  power  of  concen 
tration,  any  capacity  for  using  your  time  to  the  best  advan 
tage — will  help  you  to  lead  a  useful  married  life ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  it  will  help  you  to  make  a  wise  choice  in 
marriage. 

No  one  should  marry  just  because  they  do  not  see  any 
thing  else  to  do,  nor  because  they  wish  to  be  independent  of 
their  parents'  control,  nor,  like  some  French  girls,  that  they 
may  go  to  plays  and  read  novels  which  are  not  permitted  to 
young  girls.  No  one  should  slide  into  marriage  without 
any  thought  of  what  it  involves.  What  is  to  help  a  girl  to 
make  a  wise  choice  ?  First,  a  right  view  of  what  marriage 
is,  a  holy  estate  ordained  by  God,  not  a  mere  arrangement 
for  mutual  convenience,  to  be  entered  into  and  broken  off 
at  pleasure,  but  a  union  of  two  lives  in  God's  sight.  Un 
fortunately,  in  current  literature,  the  subject  of  marriage  is 
often  freely  treated  and  lightly  discussed,  the  claims  of  love 
and  passion,  to  be  gratified  at  any  cost,  are  exalted  far 
above  the  call  of  duty  and  the  obligation  of  faithfulness. 
Do  not  be  led  away  by  this  loose  talking.  English  women 
owe  the  honourable  and  independent  position  which  they 
fill  to  the  way  in  which  English  people,  as  a  whole,  regard 
marriage.  The  position  we  have  reached  has  been  won 
with  difficulty ;  there  is  still  much  to  be  done,  but  progress, 
both  in  the  position  of  women  and  in  the  purity  of  our 
social  life,  will  not  come  unless  we  feel  more  and  more  the 
religious  and  absolutely  binding  nature  of  the  marriage 
bond.  Even  young  girls,  in  these  days,  discuss  divorce 
and  all  kinds  of  marriage  questions,  and  you  may  often 
be  told  of  cases  where  the  marriage  bond  presses  heavily; 
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but  remember  that  no  one  lives  to  himself  alone,  that 
pleasure  cannot  be  the  law  of  life,  and  that  each  must  be 
ready  to  give  up  their  own  pleasure  for  the  good  of  society. 
A  high  tone  in  society  must  rest  upon  the  purity  of  family 
life,  and  this  cannot  be  maintained  if  freedom  of  divorce  is 
allowed.  Again,  the  perfection  of  marriage  rests  upon  the 
completeness  of  the  union ;  a  man  in  becoming  one  with 
his  wife  takes  her  family  as  his,  and  hence  all  thought  of 
marriage  with  her  sisters  should  be  impossible  to  him. 

Literature,  as  I  have  said,  too  often  gives  us  low  views 
of  marriage,  and  yet  in  literature,  we  find  also  some  of 
the  noblest  teaching  about  it.  Both  our  great  modern 
poets,  Tennyson  and  Browning,  teach  us  noble  views  of 
women,  and  of  the  sanctity  of  marriage.  No  one  has  given 
us  a  more  perfect  view  of  the  union  of  two  kindred  souls 
than  Browning,  who  could  write  as  he  does,  because  he 
wrote  from  the  fulness  of  his  own  experience ;  we  cannot  go 
beyond  the  description  of  what  married  life  might  be  which 
he  puts  into  the  lips  of  one  who  could  himself  never 
know  it : — 

"  70  live,  and  see  her  learn,  and  learn  by  her 
Out  of  the  low,  obscure,  and  petty  world, 
Or  only  see  one  purpose  and  one  will 
Evolve  themselves  i>  the  world,  change  wrong  to  right: 
To  have  to  do  with  nothing  but  the  true, 
The  good,  the  eternal,  and  these  not  alone 
In  the  main  current  of  the  general  life, 
But  small  experience  of  every  day, 
Concerns  of  the  particular  hearth  and  home  ; 
To  learn  not  only  by  a  comefs  rush, 
But  a  rose's  birth — not  by  the  grandeur,  God- 
But  the  comfort,  Christ." 

If  anything  like  this  ideal  of  married  life  is  to  be  reached, 
a  girl  in  accepting  a  man  as  husband  must  consider  whether 
he  is  one  with  whom  she  can  live  a  worthy  life,  whose  com 
panionship  will  help  her  to  make  the  best  of  herself.  People 
often  talk  as  if  falling  in  love  were  to  settle  the  whole 
question.  To  begin  with,  what  is  falling  in  love  ?  Many 
passing  fancies  are  dignified  by  this  name.  Two  young 
people  meet  at  a  ball  or  when  staying  in  a  country  house;  they 
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happen  both  to  be  in  a  rather  susceptible  condition.  One 
leads  the  other  on ;  the  girl  is  flattered  by  admiration,  the 
man  by  a  sense  of  his  power  over  another ;  and,  if  circum 
stances  are  favourable,  the  most  important  step  that  either 
can  make  in  life  is  hastily  taken.  Or  it  may  be  that  only 
on  one  side  is  the  fancy  stirred,  and  then  follows  mortifica 
tion,  vain  desires,  misery,  and  perhaps  all  for  a  mere 
mistaken  fancy.  I  do  not  mean  for  a  moment  to  depreciate 
real  falling  in  love.  It  does  happen  in  truth  as  well  as  in 
fiction,  that  a  man  and  a  woman  meet  and,  almost  at  the 
first  interview,  each  discovers  in  the  other  a  kindred  soul, 
and  feels  as  if  by  inspiration  that  this  is  one  with  whom 
a  real  life  can  be  lived.  Neither  do  I  mean  to  suggest 
that  it  is  well  to  marry  without  falling  in  love.  The 
close  intimacy  of  married  life  brings  many  little  difficulties 
which  would  not  easily  be  borne  if  love,  which  the  poets 
teach  us  to  consider  blind,  did  not  smooth  the  path  and 
cover  with  its  bright  halo  many  little  defects  and  failings. 
All  I  wish  to  say  is,  that  falling  in  love  is  not  everything ; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  marry  a  man  because 
you  have  fallen  in  love  with  him,  even  should  he  happen  to 
wish  it.  Reason  too  has  her  part  to  play  in  your  choice ; 
and  if  reason  tells  you  that  the  man  to  whom  you  are 
attracted  is  unworthy,  you  must  listen  to  her  voice.  Reason 
must  control  your  emotions.  This  may  be  very  hard,  but 
the  happiness  and  usefulness  of  your  whole  life  depends  on 
this  choice.  Better  a  sharp  pang  now  than  lifelong  misery. 
If  you  have  found  out  that  the  man  with  whom  you  are  in 
love  is  unworthy,  give  him  up,  get  out  of  his  way,  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  him,  and  do  not  think  that  every 
thing  is  over,  that  all  your  chance  of  happiness  is  gone. 
Do  not  give  in  and  overlook  his  unworthiness  because  some 
foolish  books  or  foolish  people  have  told  you  that  all  men 
are  immoral  and  irreligious,  and,  therefore,  you  can  hope 
for  nothing  better.  Believe  in  the  goodness  of  men,  de 
mand,  expect  goodness  in  them,  and  you  will  help  them  to 
be  good.  You  must  know,  if  you  think  about  it  seriously, 
that  you  could  not  be  happy  with  a  man  whom  you  did  not 
respect  as  well  as  love  ;  and  if  your  religion  has  taught  you 
to  look  upon  life  as  an  opportunity  of  serving  God,  how 
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could  you  venture  to  go  through  life  in  close  companion 
ship  with  one  who  has  no  care  for  God  ?  There  is  no  need 
that  husband  and  wife  should  agree  in  everything  for  a 
marriage  to  be  happy,  but  on  a  matter  of  first-rate  import 
ance — such  as  religion — there  should  be  agreement. 

Girls  often  know  so  little  of  men  that,  even  when  they 
agree  to  marry  a  man,  they  have  little  idea  of  what  kind  of 
a  creature  he  is.  A  silly  flirtation,  made  up  of  chaff  and 
compliments,  is  not  the  way  in  which  to  get  to  know  what 
a  man  is  like.  How  silly  the  talk  between  girls  and  young 
men  often  is !  Girls  alone  and  young  men  alone  can  talk 
sensibly,  but  when  they  come  together  their  object  seems 
to  be  to  show  themselves  as  silly  and  empty-headed  as 
possible.  Try  to  make  your  intercourse  with  men  more 
sensible,  make  friends  with  them,  get  to  know  them,  find  out 
what  they  are  like,  what  their  tastes  and  interests  are.  Do 
not  like  their  society  only  because  you  like  to  be  admired 
and  flattered ;  above  all,  never  wish  to  be  admired  by  men 
whom  you  cannot  like  or  respect.  Admiration,  for  its  own 
sake,  is  worthless  and  harmful,  though  we  may  all  be 
grateful  for  admiration  from  those  whose  opinion  we  value 
and  respect. 

Silly  talk  about  men,  silly  liking  to  be  noticed,  often 
begins  at  school.  Most  of  you  will  know  quite  well  what  I 
mean ;  if  you  have  not  indulged  in  it  yourselves,  you  have 
heard  it  from  others,  and  your  own  consciences  have  told 
you  how  mischievous  it  is.  The  habit  begun  at  school  is 
too  often  carried  on  after  school  days.  Here  girls  can  help 
one  another  much ;  shun  and  avoid  such  talk,  show  how 
distasteful  and  how  unworthy  you  feel  it,  and  do  not  make 
friends  of  the  girls  who  insist  upon  indulging  in  it.  Some 
girls  boast  of  the  proposals  they  receive,  and  are  proud  if 
they  can  tell  of  a  large  number.  But  a  right-minded  girl 
should  be  grieved  at  receiving  a  proposal  which  she  cannot 
accept.  She  can  generally  see  what  is  likely  to  come,  and 
can  often  prevent  matters  coming  to  a  point  and  the  man 
being  humiliated  by  a  refusal.  But  if,  when  she  has  done 
her  best  to  make  him  understand  the  hopelessness  of  his 
suit,  he  still  insists  upon  hearing  his  fate  from  her  lips,  let 
her  remember  that  a  man's  love  is  deserving  of  respect,  and 
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treat  him  kindly  if  she  has  to  treat  him  firmly.  He  offers 
her  a  great  deal ;  it  is  not  a  light  matter  to  be  made  a  joke 
of.  He  offers  her  the  best  he  can,  himself;  and  if  she 
cannot  take  it,  at  least  let  her  respect  the  offer.  Both  to 
refuse  it  and  to  accept  it  is  a  great  responsibility,  and  neither 
should  be  done  lightly.  The  heart  must  be  the  guide,  but 
under  the  control  of  reason,  though  not  of  a  calculating 
reason.  If  you  can  love  and  respect  do  not  be  afraid  of  the 
future,  do  not  be  afraid  of  a  little  poverty  or  of  restricted 
means.  In  these  days  we  have  such  exaggerated  ideas  of 
comfort,  and  girls  and  young  men  alike  are  so  fond  of 
pleasure  and  ease,  that  they  are  often  afraid  to  face  marriage 
without  a  large  income.  Men  look  with  alarm  upon  many 
girls,  judging  them  far  too  expensive  articles  for  them  to  be 
able  to  keep,  whilst  they  themselves  are  not  prepared  to  give 
up  the  little  comforts  and  luxuries  of  bachelor  life.  But  if 
two  people  love  one  another,  these  outward  things  ought 
not  to  be  reckoned  of  so  much  importance.  If  your  love  is 
worth  anything  you  will  not  be  afraid  to  begin  life  in  rather 
restricted  circumstances,  and  self-denial  shared  together 
will  be  easy.  I  am  not  advocating  rash  marriages  ;  young 
people  should  understand  what  they  are  about,  and  know 
something  about  the  value  of  money ;  and  if  they  have  poor 
health  and  no  prospect  of  their  condition  improving,  they 
should  feel  that  it  cannot  be  right  to  make  themselves  a 
burden  on  others  by  marrying  on  an  insufficient  income. 
But  many  a  girl  with  health  and  capacity  would  be  far 
happier  married  to  the  man  of  her  choice,  even  on  a  very 
small  income,  than  if  she  had  to  spend  long  years  of  listless 
idleness  in  waiting  for  better  days,  only  she  must  be 
determined  to  be  a  sensible  and  capable  wife,  and  to  do 
her  share  of  work  for  the  home. 

I  have  just  alluded  to  the  question  of  health — a  point  not 
always  sufficiently  considered  in  marriage.  I  do  not  want 
to  enlarge  upon  it,  but  I  should  just  like  to  say  this  much, 
that  there  are  cases  where  hereditary  disease  of  mind  or 
body  has  so  clearly  shown  itself,  that  the  call  of  duty 
should  be  plain,  and,  at  any  sacrifice  of  personal  happiness, 
should  be  listened  to.  For  what  can  be  more  selfish  than 
to  hand  on  disease  and  misery  ?  Again,  it  is  not  easy  for 
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a  girl  to  realise  that  when  she  trifles  with  her  health  she  is 
perhaps  doing  what  may  damage  the  health  of  the  children 
that  may  be  born  to  her  in  the  future ;  but  she  should  try 
to  remember  this.  In  all  things,  we  must  realise  that  we 
cannot  live  to  ourselves  alone,  and  that  our  health,  our 
capacities,  our  opportunities,  are  to  be  looked  upon  as 
given  us  to  be  used  for  God  and  for  our  fellow-creatures, 
and  do  not  belong  only  to  ourselves. 

With  this  feeling  of  the  responsibility  that  attaches  to  all 
you  do,  you  should  take  the  most  important  step  that  man 
or  woman  can  be  called  upon  to  take.  When  you  choose 
your  husband,  remember  that  the  choice  has  to  be  made  for 
life.  Life  is  just  your  chance  of  serving  God,  and  you  and 
the  man  you  choose  must  either  help  or  hinder  one  another. 
Do  not  say  that  all  marriage  is  a  lottery.  Some  disappoint 
ments  are  inevitable  ;  but  if  we  knew  the  full  history  of  un 
happy  marriages,  we  should  know  how  little  chance  has  to 
do  with  the  unhappiness.  The  way  in  which  you  make  your 
choice,  as  well  as  the  way  in  which  you  will  afterwards  live 
your  married  life,  are  expressions  of  your  character,  of  what 
you  have  made  yourself,  of  the  purpose  running  through 
your  life.  You  can  desire  nothing  better  than  the  oppor 
tunity  of  leading  a  happy  married  life,  for  so  will  you  most 
easily  make  the  best  of  yourself,  and  find  a  sphere  for  all 
your  gifts  and  all  your  powers.  This  opportunity  may  not 
come  to  you,  and  then  you  will  have  to  learn  to  make  the 
best  of  whatever  other  opportunities  life  may  bring  you ; 
but  should  you  be  called  to  lead  a  married  life,  see  that 
nothing  in  yourself — no  habit  of  selfishness,  no  love  of  mere 
pleasure,  no  desire  for  self-gratification — keep  you  from 
winning  its  full  blessing.  The  kind  of  daughter,  sister, 
friend  you  are  now,  is  helping  to  determine  the  kind  of 
wife  you  may  be  in  the  future.  Waste  no  time  in  vain 
dreams,  but  do  the  work  that  lies  to  your  hand  to-day ;  do 
it  unto  the  Lord,  and  He  will  provide  for  the  future. 


HOME    LIFE    AND    THE    HIGHER 
EDUCATION   OF   WOMEN 

A  Lecture  delivered  in  University  College,  Liverpool 

THERE  no  doubt  exists  in  the  minds  of  many  a  fear,  if  not 
a  conviction,  that  higher  education  will  unfit  women  for 
home  life.  And  in  truth,  few  would  be  inclined  to  deny 
that  higher  education  is  in  reality  likely  to  make  a  woman 
unwilling  to  restrain  her  activities  within  the  very  limited 
sphere  of  what  are  currently  supposed  to  be  home  duties. 
A  woman  who  has  discovered  that  she  possesses  a  mind, 
and  who  has  been  enabled  to  do  something  towards  training 
that  mind,  will  not  gladly  spend  her  life  in  ordering  dinner, 
writing  notes,  arranging  flowers,  and  paying  calls,  or,  still 
less,  in  merely  assisting  her  mother  in  these  important  duties. 
Unfortunately,  as  soon  as  anything  of  this  kind  is  said, 
people  are  up  in  arms  at  once,  and  accuse  education  of 
unfitting  girls  for  home  life ;  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  resist 
the  conviction,  that  home  life  is  believed  by  many  to  con 
sist  in  writing  notes  and  arranging  flowers.  To  fulfil  these 
duties,  no  doubt,  higher  education  is  not  needed.  At 
present  every  one  is  agreed  that,  as  the  conditions  of  our 
population  render  it  necessary  for  a  large  number  of  women 
to  remain  unmarried,  and  for  many  of  these  to  earn  their 
livelihood,  it  is  well  that  there  should  be  facilities  for  them 
to  be  trained  in  such  a  manner  as  may  fit  them  to  be  indepen 
dent  ;  but  for  the  mass  of  women,  schoolroom  education  is 
considered  enough.  If  this  be  so,  the  higher  education  of 
women  will  touch  only  a  small  number,  who  will  really 
stand  outside  their  sex,  almost  as  a  class  apart,  and  do 
little  to  raise  the  whole  standard  of  women's  education. 

If  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  higher  education, 
whilst  it  fits  certain  women  for  an  independent  life,  yet  is 
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likely  to  unfit  them  for  home  life,  it  will  necessarily  follow  that 
the  benefits  which  would  flow  from  the  higher  education  of 
women  are  much  smaller  than  was  hoped.  Its  promoters 
did  not  wish  simply  to  create  a  small  body  of  highly  edu 
cated  women,  fitted  for  certain  special  tasks  ;  they  wished  to 
raise  the  standard  of  women's  education  as  a  whole,  and  by  so 
doing  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  women  to  the  community, 
as  well  as  the  consideration  in  which  they  are  held.  It  must 
always  be  a  minority  of  women,  just  as  it  is  a  minority  of 
men,  who  go  to  college ;  but  that  minority  sets  the  standard 
for  the  rest,  not  only  because  of  its  influence  on  the  course  of 
the  earlier  studies,  but  also  because  it  provides  what  has  been 
called  "  a  surrounding  medium  of  wise  appreciation,"  and 
points  out  the  way  to  those  whose  opportunities  or  whose 
intellectual  gifts  make  advanced  study  possible.  If  this 
minority  is  to  have  its  proper  influence,  it  must  be  drawn 
from  all  classes  and  must  penetrate  into  every  sphere  of  life. 
The  highly  educated  woman  must  be  fit  not  only  to  become 
a  high-school  teacher,  a  guardian  of  the  poor,  a  physician, 
a  member  of  an  education  authority,  but  a  wife,  a  mother, 
a  sister  in  a  religious  community,  a  sick-nurse,  a  useful 
daughter  at  home,  even  a  lady  of  leisure.  Have  we  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  higher  education  unfits  her  for 
these  duties  ?  It  sometimes  seems  as  if  higher  educa 
tion  were  made  to  bear  the  blame  of  all  the  faults  that 
any  one  chooses  to  find  in  the  young  woman  of  the 
present  day.  The  modern  woman,  or  as  some  prefer  to 
call  her,  the  new  woman,  is  supposed  to  be  the  highly 
educated  woman.  I  have  never  been  able  to  arrive  at  a 
definition  of  the  "new  woman,"  but  as  a  general  rule,  I 
think,  we  may  assume  that  she  is  the  woman  who  does  the 
things  which  the  speaker  does  not  think  a  woman  should  do. 
However  this  may  be,  she  is  generally  objectionable,  and  if 
so,  I  think  I  may  safely  add,  seldom  educated.  The  loud, 
self-assertive  girl,  who  reads  the  most  modern  novel  and 
goes  to  the  most  modem  play,  who  smokes  and  talks  slang, 
is  not  often  a  college  girl.  She  is,  no  doubt,  profiting  by 
the  independence  won  for  women  by  those  who  have  proved 
that  women  can  share  in  the  more  serious  work  of  society  ; 
and  sometimes,  alas,  all  the  gratitude  that  she  shows  to  those 
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whose  unceasing  effort  and  often  bitter  struggle  have  won 
for  her  that  independence,  is  to  demonstrate  by  her  conduct, 
that  some  women,  at  any  rate,  do  not  know  how  to  use 
independence. 

The  college  girl  is,  as  a  rule,  very  like  other  girls,  quiet, 
unobtrusive ;  her  foes  used  to  call  her  dowdy,  but  she  is 
ceasing  to  deserve  that  reproach.  How  like  other  girls 
she  is  may  be  judged  from  an  anecdote  in  the  biography 
of  Miss  Buss,  which  tells  how  a  girl  who  had  just  won  her 
B.A.  went  to  a  dance,  and  was  introduced  to  a  partner 
who,  not  knowing  who  she  was,  began  to  make  game  of 
girl  graduates,  saying,  "There  is  always  something  quite 
unmistakable  about  them,  don't  you  know ;  you  can't  fail 
to  spot  them  at  a  glance."  The  girl  had  the  good  sense 
merely  to  answer,  "  Do  you  think  so  ?  " 

Mr.  Lecky,  in  his  work  on  "  Liberty  and  Democracy," 
says :  "In  the  modern  type  of  woman  we  may  expect 
to  find  more  judgment,  more  self-control,  more  inde 
pendence,  a  far  wider  range  of  interests  and  sympathies 
than  in  the  past.  She  will  become  less  credulous  and 
superstitious,  but  she  will  also  become  a  little  colder  and 
a  little  harder  ...  the  emotional,  the  impulsive,  the 
romantic  elements  of  character  with  their  dangers  and 
their  charms  will  become  less  prominent."  If  this  be  true, 
I  do  not  think  that  education  will  have  much  share  in 
producing  the  change ;  it  is  not  educated  men,  but  shrewd, 
business  men,  who  are  hard ;  and  it  is  the  practical, 
business  side  of  women  which  makes  them  hard.  Indeed, 
on  this  point,  I  think  men,  as  a  rule,  have  been  under  a 
delusion ;  they  have  confused  softness  and  tenderness,  and 
believed  that  because  it  was  the  fashion  for  women  to  be 
soft  and  yielding  like  Amelia,  therefore  they  were  tender. 
Tenderness  is  a  virtue  which  is  confined  to  neither  sex, 
and  which  springs  from  the  wide  sympathy  which  comes 
through  knowledge.  The  hardness  of  women,  when  it 
has  an  opportunity  of  being  displayed,  comes  as  a  sur 
prise  to  many,  but  I  believe  that  it  is  the  result  of  their 
strong  inherent  practical  sense,  and  will  be  modified  in  no 
way  so  wisely  as  by  greater  knowledge.  Mr.  Lecky 's  view 
that  the  romantic  elements  of  character  will  become  less 
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prominent  in  the  modern  woman  is  certainly  not  true  at 
present  of  college  students,  for  those  who  know  most  of 
college  life  will  tell  us  how  common  are  romantic  friend 
ships,  driven  sometimes  to  the  verge  of  absurdity ;  we 
hope  this  may  be  a  comfort  to  those  who  like  women  to 
be  absurd.  Speaking  generally,  I  think  it  would  be  true 
to  say  that  what  thoughtful  persons  judge  to  be  the  defects 
of  the  modern  girl,  are  likely  to  be  removed  by  a  wider 
diffusion  of  higher  education ;  they  are  defects  which  come 
from  crudeness,  self-assertion,  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  and 
excitement,  the  restlessness  springing  from  the  want  of  a 
serious  aim  in  life.  To  understand  what  knowledge  is, 
and  to  pursue  it,  will  make  women  humble  as  it  makes 
men,  and,  as  they  come  to  know,  they  will  cease  to  be 
content  with  a  life  which  is  either  meaningless  or  merely  a 
pursuit  of  pleasure. 

But  even  those  who  hope  the  most  from  the  spread  of 
higher  education  among  women  cannot  but  be  conscious 
that  there  are  many  difficulties  connected  with  it;  not 
only  the  difficulties  concerned  with  the  nature  of  the 
education  in  itself,  and  the  manner  of  its  diffusion,  but 
difficulties  as  to  the  relations  between  the  highly  educated 
woman  and  the  ordinarily  accepted  round  of  home  duties. 
That  these  difficulties  do  exist,  and  exist  more  largely 
than  some  had  anticipated,  it  is  impossible  to  deny.  The 
question  is,  are  they  real  and  permanent,  or  are  they  such 
as  belong  to  a  period  of  transition,  of  readjustment  of 
duties,  perhaps  of  the  creation  of  a  new  standard  by  which 
to  judge  the  home  life  of  women  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  realise  how  great  a  change  the  last 
half-century  has  seen  in  the  standard  of  women's  educa 
tion.  No  doubt  in  the  past  there  have  been  many  indi 
vidual  women  who  have  attained  intellectual  eminence. 
We  know  of  the  studies  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  other  ladies  of  heir  time.  The  Italian 
Renaissance  had  its  learned  women.  Amongst  those  who 
gathered  round  Mrs.  Thrale,  at  Streatham  Common,  was 
Sophie  Streatfield,  famous  as  well  for  her  knowledge  of 
Greek  as  for  her  power  of  causing  beautiful  pearl-like  tears 
to  roll  down  her  cheeks  without  any  contortion  of  coun- 
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tenance.  But  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  exceptional 
women,  who  because  of  their  position  were  treated  ex 
ceptionally,  nor  with  those  whose  intellectual  gifts  were 
such  as  to  enable  them  to  make  a  way  for  themselves  under 
the  most  adverse  circumstances,  but  with  the  ordinary 
women,  and  with  the  kind  of  education  which  was  con 
sidered  necessary  to  fit  them  for  their  duties  in  life. 
Sydney  Smith,  writing  in  1809,*  says:  "A  decided  and 
prevailing  taste,  for  one  or  another  mode  of  education,  there 
must  be.  A  century  past  it  was  for  housewifery,  now  it 
is  for  accomplishments  ...  if  the  whole  of  life  were  an 
Olympic  game,  if  we  could  go  on  feasting  and  dancing  to 
the  end  this  might  do ;  but  .  .  .  the  system  of  female 
education  as  it  now  stands,  aims  only  at  embellishing  a 
few  years  of  life  .  .  .  and  then  leaves  the  rest  of  existence 
a  miserable  prey  to  idle  insignificance."  And  again,  he 
speaks  of  the  need  "  to  turn  the  attention  of  women  from 
the  trifling  pursuits  to  which  they  are  now  condemned, 
and  to  cultivate  faculties  which,  under  the  actual  system 
of  management,  might  almost  as  well  not  exist.  ...  It 
is  not  easy  to  imagine  that  there  can  be  any  just  cause 
why  a  woman  of  forty  should  be  more  ignorant  than  a 
boy  of  twelve  years  of  age.  If  there  be  any  good  at  all 
in  female  ignorance,  this  is  surely  too  much  of  a  good 
thing." 

But  there  were  those  who  considered  this  ignorance 
charming.  "  O  how  lovely,"  writes  Rousseau  when  speak 
ing  of  Sophie,  "  is  her  ignorance  !  Happy  is  he  who  is 
destined  to  instruct  her  !  She  will  never  pretend  to  be  the 
tutor  of  her  husband,  but  will  be  content  to  be  his  pupil. 
Far  from  attempting  to  subject  him  to  her  taste,  she  will 
accommodate  herself  to  his.  She  will  be  more  estimable 
to  him  than  if  she  were  learned ;  he  will  have  a  pleasure  in 
instructing  her." 

Mrs.  Somerville  pursued  her  early  studies  in  mathematics 
and  classics  secretly  in  a  cold  garret,  using  those  of  her 
brother's  school-books  of  which  she  could  get  possession. 
Miss  Cobbe,  in  her  autobiography,  gives  us  an  interesting 

1  Essay  on  Female  Education.     Works  of  Sydney  Smith. 
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account  of  the  kind  of  education  provided  at  what  was 
then  considered  the  best  school,  to  which  she  was  sent. 
She  spent  two  years  there,  at  a  cost  of  pfiooo,  and 
according  to  her  later  judgment,  she  learnt  nothing,  even 
though  a  carriage  permanently  propped  up  on  wheels  was 
provided,  that  the  pupils  might  learn  to  get  in  and  out  with 
elegance. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  death  of  Miss  Clough  and  Miss 
Buss  that  most  of  us  realised  what  these  two,  by  their 
indomitable  perseverance  and  energy,  did  for  the  cause  of 
women's  education.  It  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
first  Woman's  College  was  only  opened  at  Hitchin  in  1869; 
that  the  Girls'  Public  Day  School  Company  only  came  into 
existence  in  1872.  The  movement  for  the  higher  educa 
tion  of  women  is  still  very  young,  and  cannot  be  expected 
to  have  got  over  the  faults  of  youth.  The  first  women  who 
had  the  privilege  of  a  college  education  are  only  just 
old  enough  to  have  daughters  to  whom  they  can  give  the 
same  privilege.  We  have  yet  to  see  what  will  be  the  result 
of  several  generations  of  highly  educated  women. 

The  success  of  the  movement  has  in  some  ways  been 
so  brilliant,  so  overwhelming,  that  it  is  not  surprising  if  its 
friends  sometimes  forget  that  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  still 
on  its  trial.  I  doubt  whether  the  majority  of  men  even 
now  wish  women  to  be  as  well  educated  as  themselves  ; 
certainly  fathers  are  seldom  prepared  to  spend  as  much  on 
the  education  of  their  daughters  as  on  that  of  their  sons, 
and  many  people  of  both  sexes  are  still  uncertain,  whether 
learning  and  independence  do  not  take  away  from  what  is 
considered  to  be  true  womanliness.  They  count  the  fact, 
that  under  existing  circumstances  so  many  women  have  to 
earn  their  own  livelihood,  as  nothing  but  a  misfortune,  and 
hope  at  least  that  higher  education  may  be  only  given  to 
those  for  whom  it  is  a  necessity.  From  high  schools  we 
hear  still  the  old  complaint,  that  pupils  are  taken  away  too 
young,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  up  a  sixth  form. 
Certainly  the  idea  is  prevalent  that  higher  education  de 
stroys,  or  at  least  diminishes,  a  girl's  chance  of  marriage, 
and  makes  it  more  difficult  for  her  to  live  contentedly  at 
home. 
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These  considerations  make  it  incumbent  on  the  friends 
of  the  higher  education  of  women  to  be  still  very  careful 
how  they  act,  to  be  on  the  watch  for  mistakes,  to  refrain 
from  looking  upon  anything  that  has  been  achieved  as  final, 
and  not  to  forget  that  they  must  still  in  a  certain  sense  be 
missionaries.  Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  receive 
a  higher  education  must  remember  the  greatness  of  their 
responsibility.  They  will  be  watched,  criticised  and  judged  ; 
on  their  conduct,  on  their  use  of  their  opportunities,  the 
future  of  the  education  of  women  will  largely  depend. 

Those  who  live  in  university  centres,  or  amongst  highly 
cultivated  people,  hardly  realise  how  little  the  movement 
for  the  higher  education  of  women  has  as  yet  affected  the 
intellectual  life  of  women  as  a  whole.  It  is  curious  to  find 
how  much  of  what  was  written  by  Sydney  Smith  in  1809, 
and  W.  B.  Hodgson  in  1864,  on  the  education  of  women, 
still  applies  to  our  own  days.  There  is  doubtless  no  longer 
so  great  a  difference  between  the  character  of  the  early  edu 
cation  bestowed  upon  boys  and  girls  as  there  used  to  be, 
and  the  success  of  women  at  the  universities  has  shown 
that  they  are  fully  capable  of  entering  upon  the  highest 
studies ;  but  this  improvement  has  not  as  yet  sufficiently 
influenced  the  home  life  of  women.  The  greater  indepen 
dence  which  has  been  won  for  women  is  used  by  too  many 
simply  for  the  freer  pursuit  of  pleasure  and  amusement, 
now  that  the  old  ties  and  duties  are  relaxed ;  and  therefore 
our  day,  side  by  side  with  all  the  new  development  of  the 
activities  and  the  usefulness  of  women,  sees  an  equally 
marked  development  of  frivolity  and  pleasure  seeking.  If 
it  is  true  that  amongst  the  most  cultivated  classes  men  are 
quite  ready  to  recognise  in  women  their  intellectual  equals, 
and  to  appreciate  the  pleasure  of  intellectual  intercourse 
and  companionship  with  them,  it  is  equally  true  that 
amongst  many  of  the  manufacturing  classes,  the  tradesmen 
class  and  the  working  classes,  women  are  still  regarded  as 
in  the  main  intellectually  inferior  to  men,  unable  to  share 
their  highest  interests,  and  intended  to  be  merely  the 
ornament  or  the  comfort  of  the  home,  not  the  intellectual 
companion  of  the  husband.  I  do  not  expect  that  the 
majority  of  my  hearers  will  agree  with  me  in  this  assertion. 
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They  will  be  prepared  to  quote  numberless  exceptions 
known  to  them  of  highly  cultured  women  in  the  classes  I 
have  mentioned,  and  I  do  not  deny  for  a  moment  that  there 
are  very  many  such,  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  general  rule. 
I  would  ask  you  to  consider  how  many  manufacturers'  wives 
you  know,  who  wish  or  are  allowed  to  take  a  real  and 
effective  interest  in  the  women  workers  employed  by  their 
husbands,  and  in  the  conditions  under  which  they  labour ; 
how  many  middle-class  women  of  your  acquaintance  take 
an  intelligent  interest  in  politics,  in  the  social  questions  of 
the  day,  know,  for  instance,  that  trades  unions  do  not  exist 
in  order  to  bring  about  strikes,  or  that  socialists  are  not  the 
same  as  communists  and  anarchists ;  how  many  are  en 
gaged  in  any  kind  of  serious  reading,  or  indeed  ever  read 
anything  beyond  a  novel  or  a  magazine  article.  It  is  my 
lot  to  travel  a  great  deal,  and  it  is  so  uncommon  for  me  to 
see  a  woman  reading  in  the  train,  that  if  by  any  chance  I 
come  across  such  a  rare  specimen,  I  always  try  to  notice 
what  she  is  reading,  and  it  is  seldom  anything  better  than 
one  of  those  sixpenny  magazines  of  short  stories,  which  seem 
to  have  been  invented  only  to  destroy  the  capacity  for  read 
ing  anything  else.  I  must  own,  however,  that  in  this 
matter  men  are  quite  as  bad  as  women,  except  that  as  a 
rule  they  do  at  least  read  a  newspaper,  but  the  habit  of 
reading  books  seems  to  be  almost  lost. 

Is  it  not  true  that  middle  age  is  the  critical,  the  testing 
period  in  every  one's  life  ?  Then  we  see  what  a  man  is,  we 
can  judge  what  he  will  make  of  his  life ;  then,  too,  it  gener 
ally  is  that  a  man  is  at  the  summit  of  his  usefulness  and  in 
the  fullest  development  of  his  capacities.  Can  we  say  this 
of  the  ordinary  woman  ?  Of  course  we  can  of  any  woman 
who  has  continued  to  develop  her  capacities  in  any  direc 
tion  ;  but  of  how  many  married  women  is  it  not  true  to 
say  that  they  consider  marriage  as  an  end  in  itself,  and  not 
as  a  means  to  a  fuller  life  with  endless  possibilities  ?  This 
comparison  between  a  man  and  a  woman's  development, 
written  in  1866,  is  true  of  only  too  many  still,  "  The  man 
is,  at  least,  brought  in  contact  with  the  interests  of  his  kind 
in  the  business  of  bread- winning  ;  but  the  wife  of  his  bosom 
and  the  partner  of  his  dull  joys  is  not  reminded,  even  in 
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this  way,  that  she  is  a  member  of  a  complex  and  active 
society,  and  that  there  is  a  momentous  and  constant  con 
flict  of  opinions  and  interests  and  ideas  going  on  around 
her.  There  is  something  grand  in  the  sublime  stupor,  the 
death-like  apathy  of  women  of  this  stamp  about  everything 
that  goes  on  outside  their  doors.  The  most  exciting  and 
important  political  discussion  rages  about  them,  while  they 
are  lapped  in  the  calmest  unconsciousness.  The  most 
interesting  discovery  in  science  may  take  place  without 
even  their  having  heard  so  much  as  whether  there  be  any 
science  or  not.  To  literature  and  thought  they  maintain 
an  attitude  of  positively  stupendous  ignorance." 

Of  course  much  has  happened  in  our  present  circum 
stances  to  break  in  upon  the  apathy  described  by  this 
writer.  In  the  fussy  restlessness  of  the  present  day  almost 
every  one  thinks  it  right  to  say  that  they  have  too  much 
to  do.  Writing  in  1858,  Emily  Shirreff  speaks  of  leisure  as 
"  the  precious  but  perilous  possession  of  the  whole  mass 
of  women  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,"  and  adds  that 
it  "too  often  leaves  their  uncultivated  minds  a  prey  to 
ennui,  or  to  gossip  and  folly."  Somehow  the  leisure,  or  at 
least  the  sense  of  leisure  has  gone,  except  perhaps  in  the 
country,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  has  taken 
its  place,  and  what  is  needed  now  is  not  so  much  education 
to  enable  women  to  use  their  leisure  time  profitably,  as 
education  which  will  help  them  so  to  order  their  lives  as 
to  have  leisure,  and  then  show  them  how  to  use  that 
leisure. 

In  the  midst  of  the  bustle  in  which  men  and  women 
nowadays  choose  to  live,  reading  has  gone  out  of  fashion ; 
ephemeral  literature  alone  is  widely  read,  and  people  study 
religious  and  social  questions  through  the  medium  of  novels, 
or  at  best,  magazine  articles.  It  is  perhaps  too  much  to 
expect  that  the  business  or  professional  man  should  find 
time  for  any  serious  reading  on  subjects  which  do  not 
concern  his  special  work,  but  might  it  not  be  considered 
the  province  of  his  womenkind  to  do  some  reading  for 
him,  to  use  their  leisure  in  cultivating  their  own  minds, 
and  so  create  in  the  home  an  atmosphere  of  culture? 
I  shall  be  told  at  once  that  the  women  have  no  leisure, 
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and  that  reading  is  as  impossible  for  them  as  it  is  for 
the  men.  But  the  difference  is,  that  the  men's  work  is 
for  the  most  part  obligatory,  whilst  many  of  the  women's 
tasks  are  self-imposed.  Our  standard  of  material  comfort 
has  been  so  much  raised,  that  in  middle-class  homes  an 
immense  amount  of  time  is  spent  in  ordering  the  comfort 
and  elegance  of  the  home ;  people  wish  to  have  smart 
houses  and  do  everything  in  the  best  style,  and  unless 
they  can  afford  to  keep  the  very  best  of  servants,  and 
know  how  to  keep  them  when  they  have  got  them,  they 
must  attend  to  much  of  their  domestic  work  themselves. 
This  is  far  from  being  an  evil  if  they  are  busy  with  really 
necessary  work,  but  a  life  devoted  to  keeping  up  a  smart 
appearance,  to  consideration  only  of  material  needs,  is  very 
far  removed  from  the  ideal  of  plain  living  and  high  thinking, 
which  rational  human  beings  should  keep  before  them. 
The  increased  conveniences  of  modern  life  have  made 
housekeeping  so  much  easier,  that  it  should  take  but  little 
time  now  for  those  who  can  afford  to  keep  sufficient  ser 
vants,  and  for  all  some  amount  of  leisure  might  be  secured 
by  greater  simplicity  in  their  style  of  living  and  dressing. 
To  attain  this,  of  course,  all  members  of  the  home  circle 
must  co-operate.  What  people  want  is  a  better  sense  of 
proportion,  more  capacity  to  see  what  are  the  really  im 
portant  things  of  life.  It  will  help  to  give  this  if  the  higher 
education  of  women  be  made  to  influence  the  home  more ; 
and  the  first  thing  needed  for  this  is  to  prolong  education 
after  school  days,  to  make  girls  and  their  mothers  realise 
that  education  is  not  a  thing  to  be  finished  and  done  with, 
but  must  be  a  life-work.  This  lesson  must  be  learnt  by 
all  classes,  by  the  working  classes  as  well  as  by  the  upper 
and  middle  classes,  since  to  the  working-woman  also  are 
being  offered  opportunities  of  higher  education,  for  I  think 
we  may  call  higher  education  all  that  which  is  above  and 
beyond  the  necessary  school  curriculum,  such  as  continua 
tion  schools  and  the  technical  classes  provided  under  the 
county  councils.  These,  like  other  schemes  for  higher 
education,  cannot  be  a  success  unless  they  serve  to  raise 
as  a  whole  the  standard  of  education  amongst  the  classes 
for  whom  they  are  intended,  as  well  as  to  increase  the 
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usefulness  to  the  community  of  the  individuals  they  aim 
at  benefiting.  An  education  which  takes  an  individual  out 
of  her  own  class  only  to  make  her  an  unsuccessful,  or 
even  a  moderately  successful  member  of  another  class,  is 
of  little  use  either  to  the  individual  or  to  the  community. 
As  a  rule,  the  result  of  education  should  be  to  make  the 
individual  a  more  useful  member  of  that  class  to  which  his 
family  and  associations  belong.  It  is  better  to  be  a  good 
factory  girl  or  housemaid  than  to  rise,  as  it  is  falsely 
called,  to  be  a  nursery  governess  or  clerk.  In  the  same 
way  that  kind  of  higher  education  which  we  are  more 
particularly  considering  must  be  judged  a  failure,  if  it 
be  true,  as  some  suppose,  that  it  unfits  a  girl  for  home  life, 
whether  as  daughter,  sister,  or  wife.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  there  is  any  foundation  for  this  view. 

Amongst  the  middle  classes  it  is  still  comparatively  rare 
to  send  a  girl  to  college,  unless  she  is  likely  to  have  to  earn 
her  own  living,  and  very  few  girls  belonging  to  the  highest 
ranks  of  society  have  so  far  been  at  any  of  our  colleges. 
From  statistics  collected  by  Mrs.  Sidgwick,  and  published  in 
a  pamphlet  called  "Health  Statistics  of  Women  Students," 
it  appears  that  up  till  the  year  1890,  77  per  cent,  of  the 
students  had  engaged  in  teaching  as  a  regular  occupation 
after  leaving  college :  and  as  of  the  remainder,  some  few 
were  engaged  in  secretarial  or  philanthropic  work,  and 
about  10  per  cent,  had  married,  we  see  that  there  remains 
but  a  small  proportion  to  be  accounted  for  as  living  at 
home.  Probably  the  same  thing  has  continued  to  hold 
good.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  it  is  still  rare  to  send  girls 
to  college,  unless  they  intend  to  take  to  teaching  as  an 
occupation ;  though,  probably,  in  some  cases,  those  who  go 
without  having  in  the  first  instance  any  intention  or  neces 
sity  to  become  teachers,  may  become  inspired  with  the  wish 
to  enter  the  teaching  profession  by  their  life  at  college.  But, 
as  a  rule,  college  is  not  of  much  use  to  those  who  wish 
to  earn  their  living  unless  they  intend  to  do  so  as  teachers, 
or  perhaps  as  journalists  or  secretaries ;  for  others  it  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  luxury,  just  as  it  is  for  those  men  who  are 
not  preparing  for  any  career  which  makes  the  possession 
of  a  University  degree  either  a  necessity  or  a  very  decided 
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advantage.  It  is  a  luxury  which  fathers  are  willing  and 
even  anxious  to  give  their  sons,  but  see  no  reason  to  give 
their  daughters.  They  give  it  to  their  sons  very  often 
because  it  is  one  way  of  getting  over  the  years  between 
eighteen  and  twenty-one,  when  young  men  are  supposed  to 
be  troublesome,  and  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  to  do  with 
them,  and  sometimes  because  it  is  supposed  to  make  them 
gentlemen,  and  give  them  gentlemanly  friends.  Daughters 
on  the  other  hand  are  not  troublesome  at  home,  but  have 
the  blessed  privilege  of  being  always  wanted  to  do  odd 
jobs,  and  be  companions  to  their  parents,  and  as  girls 
are  always  lady-like,  arid  have  been  given  opportunities  of 
making  lady-like  and  useful  friends  at  school,  they  need 
not  go  to  college  to  make  friends.  Indeed,  the  average 
father,  if  he  considered  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing  at 
all,  would  be  very  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  the  kind  of  friends 
his  daughter  might  make  at  college ;  she  might  meet  girls 
with  all  kinds  of  extraordinary  views,  and  even  take  up 
notions  herself,  and  refuse  to  settle  down  at  home  like 
other  girls  after  she  left  college.  For,  probably,  the  view 
most  universally  held  about  girl  students,  is  that  they  do 
not  get  on  well  at  home  after  college  life.  And  it  is  this 
view  which  sometimes  prevents  parents  of  a  more  serious 
and  thinking  type  from  sending  their  daughters  to  college. 
But  we  must  remember  first  that,  probably,  some  of  the 
students  who  went  to  college,  went  in  the  first  instance 
because,  for  some  reason  or  other,  they  could  not  get  on 
at  home,  and  these  reasons  are  likely  still  to  prevail  after 
their  return ;  though  one  such  girl  told  me  that  she  found 
it  more  possible  to  get  on  at  home  after  the  experience 
of  college  life  than  before.  Still  it  is  clear  that  when  a  girl 
has  had  the  opportunity  at  college  of  developing  her  own 
individuality,  of  learning  the  value  of  regular  and  systematic 
work,  she  will  find  it  not  altogether  easy  to  settle  to  the 
ordinary  home  life,  with  its  frequently  petty  occupations 
and  small  interests.  There  will  have  to  be  a  good  deal 
of  forbearance  on  all  sides,  and  some  new  problems  will 
have  to  be  bravely  met.  In  a  home  where  there  is  plenty 
of  love  and  sympathy  the  difficulties  may  be  got  over  with 
comparative  ease,  but  in  probably  a  large  number  of 
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cases,  even  in  such  homes,  a  girl  will  be  obliged  to  lay 
aside  her  serious  studies,  unless  she  has  very  exceptional 
force  of  character,  because  almost  everything  in  our 
social  habits,  ideas,  and  arrangements  is  really  opposed 
to  a  life  of  serious  occupation  for  a  young  woman. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  when  Dr.  Marshall  tells  us 
that,  though  the  work  done  in  examination  by  the  women 
whose  papers  he  has  looked  over,  would  compare  favour 
ably  with  that  of  men,  "the  constructive  work  which 
has  been  done  in  after  years  by  the  women,  has  not  been 
comparable  with  that  done  by  the  men,"  it  is  not  quite 
fair  to  conclude  from  this  fact  that  it  is  the  special  virtues  of 
women  which  make  them  prepare  well  for  examination,,  but 
a  real  intellectual  difference  which  makes  them  inferior  to 
men  in  constructive  work.  There  are  difficulties  at  present 
in  the  way  of  women  doing  constructive  work,  difficulties 
which,  I  hope,  are  not  insurmountable.  Mrs.  Sidgwick  has 
told  us  "that  the  whole  course  of  the  movement  for  the 
academic  education  of  women  is  strewn  with  the  wrecks 
of  hasty  generalisations  as  to  the  limits  of  women's  intel 
lectual  powers."  We  hope  that  this  generalisation  of  Dr. 
Marshall's  that,  as  Mrs.  Sidgwick  puts  it,  "the  domestic 
qualities  of  women  specially  lit  them  for  Tripos  examina 
tions  of  all  kinds,  but  not  for  vigorous  mental  work  after 
wards,"  will  share  the  fate  of  its  predecessors.  It  is  not 
that  I  am  at  all  prepared  to  assert  the  identity  of  the 
intellectual  capacities  of  men  and  women,  but  at  present 
we  have  not  sufficient  basis  on  which  to  compare  them 
freely,  and  to  discover  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  each  ; 
for  women  have  not  as  yet  had  what  Mrs.  Sidgwick  claims 
for  them,  "  unrestricted  opportunities  for  cultivating  what 
ever  faculties  they  possess  for  receiving,  transmitting,  and 
advancing  knowledge." 

Girls  who  go  back  to  their  homes  when  college  days  are 
over  are  not  expected  to  spend  days  in  study ;  everything 
is  against  them.  Father,  mother,  brothers,  society  in 
general  agree  in  expecting  and  wishing  that  a  girl  should 
be  always  available,  at  everybody's  beck  and  call.  It  is 
doubtless  true  that  it  is  much  easier  to  be  what  is  called 
obliging,  that  is,  ready  gladly  to  do  whatever  any  one  else 
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wants  us  to  do,  if  we  have  nothing  particular  that  we  want 
to  do  ourselves ;  then  indeed  it  is  a  kindness  when  some 
one  else  will  supply  us  with  occupation.  So  to  be  obliging 
is  not  always  antagonistic  to  natural  selfishness  in  the  case 
of  the  ordinary  daughter  at  home  with  nothing  particular 
to  do.  But  if  she  has  learnt  to  love  study  and  to  wish  to 
pursue  it  freely,  she  will  naturally  resent  interruptions  and 
fret  at  needless  waste  of  time;  and  to  satisfy  the  just 
claims  of  others,  whilst  finding  time  for  her  own  work  will 
become  a  difficult  and  delicate  problem.  Many  girls  in 
asserting  their  right  to  some  control  over  the  disposal  of 
their  time  become  hard  and  ungracious.  Is  it  not  always 
impossible  to  assert  our  rights  graciously?  Others,  who 
have  a  strong  feeling  for  their  home  duties,  give  up  the 
struggle  to  continue  their  studies. 

As  a  rule,  we  find  that  women  are  compelled  to  leave 
home  if  they  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  serious  work  of 
any  kind.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  this  used  to  be 
the  case  during  the  only  former  period  in  which  the  higher 
education  of  women  was  at  all  seriously  considered,  the 
early  middle  ages.  Then  it  was  that  men  and  women 
alike,  when  they  wished  to  study,  withdrew  to  convents. 
It  is  generally  overlooked  that  study  played  a  large,  if  not 
the  largest,  part  in  the  early  convent  life  of  women.  Eald- 
helm,  in  a  work  called  De  laudibus  Virginitatis^  written 
in  the  seventh  century,  speaks  of  nuns  as  "like  unto  bees, 
collecting  everywhere  material  for  study."  Of  Lioba, 
Abbess  of  Bischofsheim  in  757,  we  read  "that  bishops 
gladly  entertained  her,  and  conversed  with  her  on  the 
Scriptures  and  on  the  institutions  of  religion,  for  she  was 
familiar  with  many  writings."  Our  own  Queen  Matilda, 
wife  of  Henry  I.,  brought  up  at  the  nunnery  at  Romsey, 
wrote  fluent  Latin,  and  not  only  spoke  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  but  quoted  from  classical  writers.  Those 
who  wish  to  know  more  on  this  interesting  subject 
should  read  the  admirable  work  on  "Women  under 
Monasticism,"  by  Miss  Eckenstein.  She  says  that,  as 
time  went  on,  "  the  standard  of  education  in  the  average 
nunnery  deteriorated,  because  devotional  interests  were 
cultivated  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else."  Why  this 
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was  so  is  outside  our  purpose  to  inquire,  but  we  know  that 
the  standard  of  education  deteriorated  equally  amongst 
monks,  and  the  curious  thing  is  that,  when  at  the  dissolu 
tion  it  was  recognised  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  wealth 
which  the  piety  of  earlier  ages  had  left  for  the  promotion 
of  learning  in  convents  should  be  given  to  found  schools 
and  colleges,  the  claims  of  women  were  altogether  ignored ; 
nay,  more,  wherever  the  property  of  women  was  appro 
priated,  it  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  men.  Even 
women  themselves  had  no  thought  for  the  claims  of  women  ; 
amongst  all  the  educational  foundations  which  have  made 
the  name  of  Margaret  Beaufort  famous,  there  is  none  for 
women.  Gasquet  writes:  "The  destruction  of  these  re 
ligious  houses  by  Henry  was  the  absolute  extinction  of 
any  systematic  education  for  women  during  a  long  period." 
The  stimulating  atmosphere  of  the  Renaissance  period  no 
doubt  induced  exceptional  women  with  exceptional  advan 
tages  to  devote  themselves  to  the  new  learning,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  mass  of  women  nothing  but  devotion  to 
domestic  duties  was  demanded.  It  was  some  time  before 
any  words  were  raised  in  protest,  but  we  find  Fuller,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  writing  in  his  "Church  History," 
"  They  were  good  she  schools,  wherein  the  girls  and  maids 
of  the  neighbourhood  were  taught  to  read  and  work,  and 
sometimes  a  little  Latin  was  taught  them  therein.  Yea, 
give  me  leave  to  say,  if  such  feminine  foundations  had  still 
continued,  provided  no  vow  were  obtruded  upon  them, 
haply  the  weaker  sex,  besides  the  avoiding  modern  incon 
veniences,  might  be  heightened  to  a  higher  perfection  than 
hitherto  had  been  attained."  But,  alas  for  the  weaker  sex, 
and  perhaps  for  the  stronger  too,  at  the  great  social  revolu 
tion  which  we  call  the  Reformation,  the  world  decided  that 
devotion  to  domestic  duties  was  all  that  should  be  asked 
of  women ;  strange  that  it  should  have  been  so  when  the 
policy  of  a  woman  was  shaping  the  future  course  and 
development  of  England.  As  a  result,  few  educational 
foundations  were  left  for  women,  and  we  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  who  believe  with  the  gentle  Fuller  that  "the 
weaker  sex  might  be  heightened  to  a  higher  perfection  than 
hitherto  hath  been  attained,"  must  struggle,  and  fight,  and 
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beg,  to  get  our  share  of  the  educational  advantages  so 
liberally  bestowed  upon  the  other  sex.  And  we  must 
struggle,  too,  against  the  old  prejudice  that  devotion  to 
domestic  duties  is  all  that  need  be  asked  of  women.  We 
may  still  ask  with  Sydney  Smith,  "  Can  anything  be  more 
perfectly  absurd  than  to  suppose  that  the  care  and  per 
petual  solicitude  which  a  mother  feels  for  her  children 
depends  upon  her  ignorance  of  Greek  and  mathematics, 
and  that  she  would  desert  an  infant  for  a  quadratic  equa 
tion  ?  "  Sydney  Smith  claims  better  education  for  women 
mainly  because  it  will  contribute  to  their  private  happi 
ness.  I  wish  to  claim  it  because  it  will  make  them  more 
useful  members  of  the  family  by  giving  them  a  higher 
ideal  of  their  home  duties. 

At  present  we  find,  as  a  rule,  that  the  mother  of  the 
family  has  struggled  without  assistance  through  the  most 
arduous  period  of  the  family  life.  She  has  brought  her 
children  into  the  world,  cared  for  them  during  their  childish 
illnesses,  clothed  them  when  they  were  too  young  to  do 
anything  to  their  clothes  but  tear  them ;  at  last  she  has  one 
or  more  grown-up  daughters.  There  is  no  more,  but  rather 
less,  work  to  be  done  for  the  family,  and  yet  the  first  duty  of 
the  daughters  is  said  to  be  to  help  their  mothers ;  and  this 
help  is  to  be  mainly  given  in  arranging  flowers,  writing  notes 
and  paying  calls.  These  occupations  may  be  interrupted 
with  the  approval  of  everybody  if  there  is  a  tennis  party, 
a  bicycling  expedition,  a  game  of  golf;  but  if  the  grown 
up  daughter  wishes  to  shut  herself  up  in  her  own  room 
and  study  Greek  for  two  hours  daily,  she  will,  as  a  rule, 
be  considered  selfish.  In  the  first  place,  the  question 
will  be  asked,  what  is  the  good  of  it?  People  feel,  if 
they  do  not  say,  that  games  and  bicycling  may  lead  to 
acquaintances  which  may  ripen  into  marriage,  but  young 
men  will  be  frightened  away  by  a  girl  who  is  known  to 
study  Greek,  or  higher  mathematics — what  can  be  the 
use  of  them?  We  cannot,  in  all  cases,  point  to  any 
distinct  utility  likely  to  result  immediately  from  devotion 
to  study.  But  if  we  can  do  nothing  else,  we  can  point  to 
the  result  on  character.  That  thoughtful  woman,  Lucy 
Smith,  wife  of  the  author  of  "Thorndale,"  writing  in 
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1869,  says  :  "The  better-trained  women  of  the  future  will 
have  their  sorrows,  but  half  the  misery  our  generation  goes 
through  is  lack  of  pursuit  —  unfitness  for  any,  because  of 
the  defective  mental  training  we  have  had."  And  again, 
"  One  has  dark  moods  of  questioning  the  use  of  it  all,  but, 
immaterial  as  it  may  seem,  if  we  fix  our  eyes  upon  the 
great  sum  of  human  effort,  yet  the  universal  being  made  up 
of  the  particular,  it  does  matter  that  individuals  should  be 
as  healthily  developed  as  possible,  that  they  may  radiate 
healthy  influence  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  good  to  have  a  pur 
suit,  even  if  we  do  not  attain  excellence."  Now  is  not  this 
just  exactly  what  the  women  in  the  home  circle  should 
do  —  radiate  healthy  influence.  If  they  are  to  do  it  they 
must  be  using  all  their  powers,  developing  their  whole 
nature,  leading  a  life  of  effort  in  order  that  they  may  lead  a 
life  of  service. 

But  if  the  daughter  at  home  can  get  time  for  her  studies 
only  by  constant  opposition  to  the  small  desires  of  the 
other  members  of  the  family,  the  loss  to  her  character 
will  probably  be  greater  than  the  gain.  The  home  people 
will  consider  her  selfish,  the  outside  world  will  call  her 
peculiar,  and  fighting  for  what  is  obviously,  in  the  first 
place  at  least,  only  for  her  own  pleasure  will  harden  her, 
and  make  her  self-assertive  and  aggressive.  It  is  her 
mother  who  should  help  her  and  make  things  easy  for 
her.  Mothers  must  recognise  that,  pleasant  though  it  is 
to  have  their  daughters  as  companions  to  help  them  in  the 
small  duties  of  life,  yet  the  daughters  have  their  own  lives 
to  live,  and  that  if  they  are  to  be  useful  women  in  the  future, 
opportunity  must  be  given  them  to  develop  their  powers. 
They  must  respect  their  daughters'  occupations,  and  en 
courage  them  to  use  their  days  wisely.  This  is  much 
easier  in  theory  than  in  practice,  and  especially  so  because 
but  few  mothers  have  themselves  enjoyed  the  same 
educational  advantages  as  their  daughters.  It  is  not 
common  to  find  middle-aged  women  who  read  or  study 
seriously;  they  have  too  often  neglected  their  own  intel 
lectual  gifts  and  acquired  habits  of  frittering  away  their 
time  in  a  ceaseless  round  of  small  occupations,  deceiving 
themselves  with  the  idea  that  they  are  very  busy,  because 
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they  have  never  learnt  to  use  their  time  well.  It  is  difficult 
for  those  who  have  never  known  what  serious  study  means 
to  encourage  their  daughters  in  habits  of  study,  and  to 
sympathise  with  them  in  their  pursuits.  Yet  mothers  have 
been  able  to  do  so  at  all  times  for  their  sons,  and  could 
equally  do  it  for  their  daughters  if  they  felt  it  desirable. 
Still  it  would  be  well  that  all  those  who  try  to  give  their 
children  a  much  better  education  than  they  themselves 
enjoyed,  and  are  anxious  that  they  should  avail  themselves 
of  those  opportunities  which  put  the  highest  education 
within  the  reach  of  all,  should  count  the  cost  beforehand. 
To  fit  a  girl  by  education  for  a  far  wider  sphere,  and  then 
expect  her  to  be  content  in  a  home  where  intellectual 
interests  are  little  considered,  is  not  fair.  As  a  conse 
quence  of  the  education,  a  certain  amount  of  liberty 
to  order  her  own  life  should  be  granted  also,  and  the 
difference  of  interests  and  occupations,  which  will  result 
from  the  difference  of  education,  will  make  a  large  call  on 
sympathy  and  forbearance  on  all  sides.  If  parents  are 
not  prepared  to  give  the  subsequent  liberty,  if  they  are 
exacting  in  their  demands  and  wish  their  daughters  to 
be  content  with  home  interests  alone,  they  had  better 
pause  before  they  give  them  a  very  much  better  education 
than  they  themselves  enjoyed.  Education  is  not  an  end  in 
itself;  it  is  but  a  means  to  enable  us  to  live  our  lives 
more  fully  and  more  usefully.  Again  and  again  we  hear  it 
said,  "At  least  I  will  give  my  children  a  good  education 
at  any  sacrifice."  Yes,  but  what  afterwards  ?  For  the  boys, 
of  course,  a  profession,  some  serious  work  in  life;  but 
for  the  girls,  what  is  to  follow  ?  Some  have  to  earn  their 
own  livelihood,  and  with  these  we  are  not  concerned  at 
present ;  but  why  should  the  others  who  want  to  do  some 
real  work  find  it  so  difficult  to  do  it  at  home,  that  they  are 
led  to  seek  some  occupation  away  from  home,  just  as  in 
old  days  the  women  who  wished  to  lead  serious  lives  were 
obliged  to  enter  convents  ?  Then  there  was  reason  for  it, 
but  now  that  we  live  in  settled  times,  is  there  any  reason 
why  the  home  life  and  serious  work  should  not  be  com 
bined  ?  In  large  towns  it  is  possible  for  girls  and  women 
to  obtain  higher  education  whilst  living  at  home.  This 
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method  of  study  Dr.  Marshall,  speaking  of  the  oppor 
tunities  at  Bristol,  pronounces  "almost  perfect  within 
its  limits."  He  speaks  of  the  women  students  as 
giving  "as  a  rule,  half  their  time  to  study  and  half  to 
domestic  occupations,"  and  as  often  doing  "  excellent 
work,"  whilst  being  free  from  "that  strain  and  stress 
which  comes  from  working  against  time  for  examina 
tions."  Still  their  work  can  only  be  excellent  if  their 
studies  are  respected  by  the  home  authorities,  and  the 
strain  and  stress  of  working  amidst  countless  unnecessary 
interruptions  may  be  greater  even  than  the  strain  and 
stress  of  working  against  time  for  examinations.  But 
the  difficulties  of  home  study  are  not  insurmountable, 
whilst  its  advantages  are  obvious.  What  is  needed  is 
that  the  mother  should  have  a  sense  of  the  value  of  time, 
so  that  she  may  strive  to  get  necessary  domestic  work  done 
as  quickly  as  possible  ;  that  she  should  discern  what  duties 
are  important,  what  claims  she  may  fairly  make  upon 
her  daughter,  and  what  contingencies  justify  her  in  inter 
rupting  her  studies.  This  will  be  easy  if  the  mother 
understands  the  value  of  serious  work  for  herself.  If  she 
is  anxious  to  get  through  her  domestic  duties  as  quickly  as 
possible,  even  while  she  is  eager  to  fulfil  them  thoroughly 
and  well,  if  she  tries  not  to  fritter  away  her  time  in 
petty  occupations,  she  will  not  waste  her  daughter's  time, 
and  will  gladly  give  her  liberty  to  develop  her  individual 
gifts. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  undervalue  home  duties.  It  is 
just  because  I  value  home  life  so  highly  that  I  wish  that  our 
best  girls  should  find  freedom  to  live  their  own  lives  at  home. 
To  share  the  general  interests  of  the  home  circle,  whilst  they 
pursue  some  work  of  their  own,  will  prevent  them  from 
growing  narrow  and  one-sided.  To  bear  part  of  the  home 
burden,  to  try  to  brighten  their  parents'  lives  and  to  be  real 
friends  to  their  brothers  and  sisters,  to  be  responsible  for 
some  of  the  small,  tiresome  home  duties,  will  keep  them 
from  growing  selfish,  intense,  wanting  in  consideration  for 
others.  Surely  the  ideal  of  family  life  is  that  of  a  number 
of  persons  living  together,  each  with  their  own  work  in  life, 
and  yet  each  giving  much  of  their  best  energies,  of  their 
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most  serious  thoughts  to  brighten  and  help  the  lives  of  the 
other  members  of  the  family,  and  all  gladly  subduing  the 
expression  of  a  too  luxuriant  individuality  in  submission  to 
the  wishes  of  the  rest,  and  especially  of  the  heads  of  the 
family. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  mother's  responsibility  in  ordering 
the  home  life  so  that  there  may  be  opportunity  for  free 
development  for  each  member  of  the  family,  but  if  she  is 
sometimes  not  ready  enough  to  make  this  opportunity,  daugh 
ters  are  often  rather  too  ready  to -assert  their  rights  and  to 
claim  it.  Mazzini  said  with  truth  that  people  should  talk 
less  about  their  rights  and  think  more  about  their  duties,  and 
the  self-assertive  young  woman  of  the  present  day  might  lay 
this  lesson  to  heart.  Any  struggle  with  others,  even  for  an 
obvious  good,  is  fraught  with  serious  dangers  to  the  charac 
ter,  and  specially  if  the  struggle  be  with  those  who  are  nearest 
and  dearest.  Liberty  to  live  your  own  life  is  dearly  won  if  it 
be  bought  at  the  price  of  constant  friction,  repeated  refusals 
of  help  and  sympathy  even  in  matters  which  we  judge 
unimportant  and  trifling,  and  selfish  isolation  from  the  rest 
of  the  family.  The  interruptions  of  home  life  are  trying,  but 
it  is  useful  to  learn,  as  early  as  possible,  to  work  in  spite  of 
them,  for  few  can  ever  hope  that  life  will  be  without  constant 
interruptions.  A  woman  should  wish  to  be  always  available, 
even  though  it  may  not  be  right  for  others  to  abuse  her 
willingness  to  help.  Study  may  be  good,  but  love  and 
kindliness  and  sympathy  are  better.  If  a  girl  claims  some 
part  of  the  day  as  her  own,  she  must  justify  her  claim,  not 
only  by  the  use  she  makes  of  that  part,  but  by  her  increased 
desire  to  be  helpful  to  others  during  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Remember  how  true  it  is  that  if  we  are  conventional  in 
small  things  we  can  do  as  we  like  in  big  things,  and  so  those 
who  are  kindly  and  bright  and  sympathetic  in  their  inter 
course  with  others,  will  find  it  much  easier  to  gain  with  the 
approval  of  others,  the  right  to  the  control  of  some  portion 
of  their  time.  It  is  not  easy  for  women  at  present,  whilst 
living  an  ordinary  home  life,  to  get  much  time  for  themselves, 
just  because  every  one  is  engaged  in  helping  others  to  waste 
their  time  in  a  round  of  fussy  activity.  Those  who  are  trying 
to  be  different  from  their  neighbours  should  be  very  specially 
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careful  not  to  fail  in  real  kindliness  and  sympathy.  If  a 
girl  finds  it  difficult  to  get  time  for  study  at  home,  let 
her  neglect  none  of  her  obvious  home  duties,  and  at  the 
same  time  show  her  readiness  to  give  up  her  own  con 
venience,  comfort,  and  pleasures,  to  get  time  for  her  study. 
In  proportion  as  her  home  people  see  that  she  is  really 
in  earnest  about  her  pursuits,  that  they  are  not  a  mere 
whim,  they  will  respect  them  and  make  it  easier  for  her  to 
find  time  for  them.  But  girls  demand  so  much.  I  remember 
talking  to  a  student  who  had  distinguished  herself  much  at 
college,  and  found  subsequent  study  at  home  difficult  if  not 
impossible,  and,  after  she  had  retailed  her  supposed  diffi 
culties,  I  could  not  help  saying  that  it  seemed  to  me  that 
what  she  demanded  was,  that  when  she  studied,  the  family 
circle  should  stand  around  and  sympathise  with  and  admire 
the  remarkable  spectacle.  Girls  miss  the  intellectual  stimulus 
of  college  and  the  companionship  of  fellow-students,  and 
then  complain  of  the  want  of  sympathy  at  home,  where 
others  have  their  own  lives  to  live  and  their  own  work  to 
do,  and  would,  perhaps,  themselves  like  a  little  sympathy. 
It  is  difficult  for  any  young  person  to  settle  down  to  the 
serious  work  of  life  after  the  delights  of  the  years  spent  at 
school  and  college.  The  battle  has  often  to  be  fought  by 
young  men  in  lonely  lodgings,  amidst  hard  and,  perhaps  at 
first,  uncongenial  work.  Girls  need  not  grumble  if  they 
have  to  fight  it  out  at  home,  where  it  takes  a  very  different 
shape  for  them  than  it  does  for  their  brothers.  In  all  cases 
it  is  far  more  a  battle  with  ourselves,  with  our  own  desire 
for  self-pleasing,  than  with  any  outward  circumstances,  and 
upon  the  way  in  which  we  win  it  will  depend  our  chances 
of  usefulness  in  the  world. 

But  when,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  the  middle  and  upper 
classes,  girls  are  practically  given  freedom  to  control  their 
own  lives,  do  they  sufficiently  feel  the  responsibility,  we  may 
almost  say  the  burden,  of  this  liberty?  It  is  easier  far  to 
lead  worthily  a  life  where  each  day  has  its  appointed  task, 
and  where  we  have  to  obey  the  commands  of  others,  than 
it  is  to  order  our  own  lives.  Here  comes  the  real  difficulty 
for  so  many  women.  They  have  to  find  their  serious 
pursuits  for  themselves,  to  make  their  own  lives.  The 
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present  tendency  amongst  girls  is  far  too  much  to  make  a 
business  of  their  pleasures,  especially  of  their  games  and 
outdoor  amusements.  These  are,  no  doubt,  most  useful  and 
beneficial  as  recreation,  but  cannot  in  themselves  be  con 
sidered  either  as  an  occupation,  or  as  a  training  for  life. 
Those  girls  who  love  study  and  pursue  it  at  home,  can 
have  a  most  useful  influence  on  others  by  showing  both  the 
added  interest  that  study  gives  to  their  lives,  and  the  fact 
that  habits  of  serious  work  make  them  neither  less  desirable 
as  companions  nor  less  capable  of  enjoying  recreation. 
But  the  practical  person  will  ask  of  what  use  is  all  this 
study,  this  higher  education,  what  will  it  lead  to?  This 
question  we  have  already  in  part  answered  by  showing  how 
real  intellectual  work  keeps  the  mind  healthy.  The  mind 
needs  exercise  as  well  as  the  body.  More  than  this,  we 
can  never  tell  what  good  results  may  follow  from  any  study 
seriously  pursued.  Students,  observers  of  phenomena  of 
every  kind,  in  the  world  both  of  nature  and  of  society,  are 
much  needed,  and  earnest  students,  however  humble,  may 
do  their  part  in  adding  to  the  sum  total  of  human  know 
ledge.  Of  this  nature  there  is  much  that  might  be  done, 
either  under  direction  or  independently,  by  the  women  who 
have  been  trained  at  college.  Is  it  fanciful  to  imagine  that 
we  might  have,  scattered  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  women  who,  freed  from  the  obligation  of  earning  their 
own  livelihood,  and  living  peacefully  at  home,  were  pursuing 
serious  lines  of  investigation  in  scientific,  literary,  social,  or 
historical  questions  ?  Surely  there  is  nothing  to  make  this 
impossible,  or  even  difficult,  except  that  society  does  not 
expect  women  to  lead  such  lives,  and  therefore  does  not 
make  it  easy  for  them. 

Apart  from  these  which  would  always  be  exceptional 
cases,  serious  study — study,  that  is,  that  demands  effort,  the 
use  of  all  the  powers  of  the  mind — gives  exactness,  quick 
ness,  thoroughness,  mental  alertness,  judgment,  qualities 
which  will  be  useful  in  any  walk  of  life.  Few,  either 
amongst  men  or  women,  make  study  the  real  business  of 
their  lives,  and  women  who  do  not  marry  will  probably  in 
time  find  some  other  occupation  in  life.  But,  whether  they 
become  sick-nurses  or  guardians  of  the  poor,  or  whatever 
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occupation  they  may  choose,  the  habits  of  mind  which 
study  has  taught  them,  and  the  increased  interests  they  have 
gained  will  be  useful.  In  the  philanthropic  work  so  largely 
undertaken  by  women  at  the  present  day,  the  advantages  of 
a  trained  mind,  of  habits  of  work  are  at  once  seen ;  and  if 
more  of  the  philanthropic  workers  were  at  the  same  time 
students  of  sociology,  our  efforts  to  benefit  mankind  might 
be  attended  with  more  fruit. 

One  objection  to  the  higher  education  of  women  remains 
to  be  considered ;  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  make  it  less 
likely  for  women  to  get  married.  How  far  this  is  true  it  is 
not  easy  to  decide ;  it  is  clear  that  amongst  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  women  as  a  rule  do  not  marry  so  young  as 
they  used,  and  that  many  never  marry  at  all.  For  this 
many  causes  may  be  suggested.  As  far  as  women  students 
are  concerned,  the  statistics  collected  by  Mrs.  Sidgwick  in 
1890  show  that  of  the  students  who  up  till  then  had  been 
at  college,  10  per  cent,  had  got  married  as  against  19 
per  cent,  of  their  sisters  ;  but  she  points  out  with  truth  that 
the  comparison  is  not  altogether  fair,  as  the  students  must 
be  a  selected  class,  selected  as  being  unmarried  up  to  the 
time  of  their  leaving  college,  at  whatever  age  this  may 
occur.  But  it  is  of  course  true  that  education  will  make  a 
woman  more  difficult  to  please  in  the  choice  of  a  husband, 
since  she  will  cease  to  regard  marriage  as  the  only  course 
open  to  her.  Her  sphere  of  choice  will,  therefore,  be 
limited,  and  moreover  she  will  have  learnt  in  her  student 
days  the  delights  of  intellectual  companionship,  and  this 
companionship  she  can  obtain  much  more  easily  from 
women  than  from  men,  since  unfortunately  our  social 
prejudices  make  anything  like  intellectual  companionship 
between  the  sexes  before  marriage  difficult.  An  educated 
woman  is,  therefore,  very  given  to  prefer  the  companion 
ship  of  her  own  sex ;  and  men,  especially  young  men,  are  apt 
to  put  down  girls  as  quite  incapable  of  sharing  their  more 
serious  interests.  This  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  either 
sex.  A  woman  whose  life  is  full  of  interests  is  not  likely 
to  desire  marriage,  unless  she  is  very  sure  of  finding  a  real 
companion  in  her  husband ;  she  will  not,  for  the  sake  of 
securing  a  home  of  her  own,  run  the  risk  of  marrying  a 
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man  with  whom  she  is  but  imperfectly  acquainted.  Gener 
ally  those  only  are  attractive  who  desire  either  consciously 
or  unconsciously  to  please,  and  the  women  who  are  not 
specially  interested  in  men  will  fail  to  be  attractive  to  men, 
because  they  have  no  particular  desire  to  please  them. 
Again,  a  well-educated  woman  will  certainly,  should  she 
wish  to  marry,  wish  for  a  well-educated  husband,  and  this 
also  will  limit  her  choice.  As  an  old  writer  in  the  Saturday 
Review  said,  "  When  one  hears  people  declaim  about  the 
folly  of  women,  it  is  worth  while  to  remember  that  there  are 
men  too  whose  folly  is  unfathomable.  ...  So  if  a  woman 
were  not  brought  up  a  fool,  what  fellowship  could  she  have 
with  them  ?  .  .  .  We  cannot  so  much  wonder  after  all  that 
mothers,  with  daughters  whom  they  are  anxious  to  settle, 
should  shudder  at  the  perils  in  which  knowledge  or  bright 
ness  of  mind,  or  vigour  of  any  sort  would  surely  involve  the 
fair  candidates  for  the  crown  of  marriage."  Men  on  the  other 
hand  do  not,  as  a  rule,  seem  very  afraid  of  marrying  some 
what  foolish  women.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  what  influences 
a  man  in  the  choice  of  a  wife,  and  on  the  whole  it  would  be 
safe  to  say  that  choice  has  very  little  to  do  in  the  matter. 
Chance  decides  it ;  he  is  in  a  mood  to  fall  in  love ;  he  meets 
some  one  who  is  in  perhaps  a  similar  mood  and  whose 
personality  is  attractive  to  him  and  the  thing  is  done.  It  is 
the  most  momentous  step  a  man  can  take  in  life,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  it  is  fair  to  judge  a  man's  character  by  the 
wife  he  has  chosen  ;  yet  reason  has  little  to  do  with  the 
matter,  except  in  so  far  as  a  man  has  learnt  to  allow  his 
reason  to  exercise  some  controlling  restraint  over  his 
emotions.  I  mean  that  reason  may  keep  a  man  from  pro 
posing  to  a  fascinating  woman  of  whom  he  disapproves,  but 
it  does  not  necessarily  lead  him  to  choose  or  even  desire  a 
wife  who  may  be  his  intellectual  companion.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  quite  easy  to  say  what  a  man  does  want  in  his  wife.  No 
doubt  it  would  not  always  be  desirable  for  a  wife  to  share 
her  husband's  special  pursuits.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
that  a  man  may  wish  to  get  away  from  his  work  and  find  a 
change  of  ideas  in  conversing  with  his  wife,  when  he  does 
not  regard  her  with  Casaubon,  as  "  the  domestic  troubler  of 
my  peace." 
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Yet  probably  no  married  life  is  so  complete  in  its  happiness 
as  that  where  there  is  perfect  intellectual  companionship  as 
well  as  perfect  sympathy  of  character.  Such  cases  are  com 
paratively  rare,  but  no  one  who  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
observing  them  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  increased  possi 
bilities  of  usefulness,  as  well  as  of  happiness  they  provide 
in  work  and  interests  and  duties  shared.  It  must  be  seldom, 
however,  that  husband  and  wife  can  have  the  same  pursuits, 
yet  there  is  no  need  why  their  minds  should  not  more 
frequently  be  of  the  same  intellectual  calibre,  why  the  wife 
should  not  have  interests  and  work  of  her  own,  as  well  as 
the  husband.  It  cannot  be  good  for  a  man,  and  if  not  good 
it  cannot  be  for  his  best  happiness,  to  live  in  close  inter 
course  with  one  whom  he  considers  his  intellectual  inferior, 
incapable  of  sharing  his  highest  interests,  whose  life  is 
absolutely  absorbed  in  his  and  who  moulds  her  opinions 
on  his  and  accepts  his  word  as  law  with  regard  to  all  the 
higher  matters  of  life,  however  much  she  may  dispute  it 
about  the  details  of  domestic  life.  People  often  say  now 
adays  that  the  best  women  remain  unmarried  ;  we  hope  that 
this  may  not  always  be  so,  even  if  it  is  to  some  extent  true 
at  present,  and  that  the  best  men,  as  well  as  the  best  women, 
may  discover  how  much  their  possibilities  of  happiness  as 
well  as  of  usefulness  are  increased  by  companionship  with 
one  another. 

It  is  quite  needless  to  fear  that  a  highly  educated  woman 
will  neglect  her  household  duties  ;  rather  a  well-trained 
mind  will  enable  her  to  do  them  both  more  exactly  and 
quickly,  and  therefore  with  a  great  saving  in  friction  to  all 
concerned.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  fear  that  she  will 
cease  to  be  womanly  because  she  becomes  learned.  No 
one  could  be  more  womanly  than  Mrs.  Somerville  was,  and 
in  her  day  intellectual  eminence  made  a  woman  much  more 
remarkable  than  it  would  now.  We  have  only  to  recall 
women  who  have  come  before  the  public  in  ways  which 
our  grandparents  and  even  our  parents  would  have 
thought  absolutely  destructive  of  all  true  womanliness, 
to  see  that  no  womanly  charm,  except  perhaps  that  of 
helplessness,  is  wanting  in  them.  There  are  what  are 
called  unwomanly  women,  but  they  belong  to  no  particular 
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class,  and  are  produced  by  no  one  system,  least  of  all  by 
education. 

I  have  tried  to  show  that  a  highly  educated  woman  is 
desirable  as  a  wife;  few  surely  will  deny  that  she  is  desirable 
as  a  mother.  This  generation  seems  to  be  realising  more 
fully  than  ever  was  realised  before,  the  tremendous  responsi 
bility  of  the  mother,  and  surely  it  is  of  vital  importance  that 
all  her  powers  should  be  fully  developed,  that  she  should  be 
in  every  way  the  best  that  she  is  capable  of  becoming.  How 
often  we  see  that  imperfect  education  leaves  the  intellectual 
interests  of  a  woman  so  feeble,  that  they  perish  altogether 
during  the  early  years  of  married  life,  when  her  time  perhaps 
is  much  absorbed  by  babies.  She  may  attempt  to  teach  her 
children  to  read,  but  she  soon  acknowledges  that  the  boys 
and  girls  at  school  are  far  beyond  her  in  intellectual  attain 
ments,  and  she  is  hardly  capable  of  even  taking  a  sympathetic 
interest  in  their  studies.  How  different  her  relation  with 
them  might  be,  what  new  chances  for  close  friendship  be 
tween  mother  and  grown-up  children  would  arise,  if  she 
could  at  all  times  sympathise  intelligently  with  them  and 
sometimes  guide  and  direct  their  studies.  In  many  cases 
it  would  be  a  great  gain  if  she  were  able  to  assist  actively  in 
their  education,  even  if  she  did  not  undertake  it  altogether. 
It  is  chiefly  the  mother  who  makes  the  atmosphere  of  the 
home,  who  controls  or  might  control  the  family  conversation, 
whose  ideals  fix  the  standard  of  the  family  aspirations  ;  how 
important  then  that  she  should  have  a  mind  conversant  with 
great  ideas,  that  she  should  live  intellectually  in  a  wide  and 
noble  world.  To  her  come  manifold  calls ;  she  must  be 
the  companion,  the  support  of  her  husband,  the  guide,  the 
source  of  inspiration  to  her  children,  the  centre,  probably, 
of  some  small  social  circle,  the  friend  as  well  as  the  mistress 
of  her  servants,  the  dispenser  of  charity  amongst  her  poorer 
neighbours.  To  meet  all  these  claims,  what  education  or 
training  can  be  too  much  ?  The  professional  woman  has  to 
fit  herself  for  the  work  of  her  profession,  but  the  wife  and 
mother,  the  mistress  of  a  household,  can  see  no  limit  to  her 
beneficent  activities.  To  fit  her  for  so  wide  a  sphere,  no 
education  can  be  too  high ;  she  needs  not  the  higher  only 
but  the  highest,  and  she  needs,  above  all,  to  continue  her 
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education  through  life.  Of  course  people  will  ask  where 
the  time  for  reading  and  study  is  to  come  from  in  a  married 
woman's  life.  I  believe  that  she  can  make  time  for  it  if  she 
will  and  if  she  strenuously  desires  it.  To  begin  with,  she  is  not 
often  half  as  busy  as  she  imagines.  With  a  better  sense  of  pro 
portion,  she  would  discover  that  to  many  of  her  occupations 
she  might  devote  less  time,  and  that  others  might  very  well  be 
neglected  altogether.  The  great  lesson  that  she  has  to  learn 
is  how  to  arrange  her  time,  how  to  make  use  of  odd  moments, 
how  to  concentrate  herself  on  the  task  of  the  moment. 
There  will  no  doubt  be  periods  in  her  life  when  she  will  have 
little  if  any  time  for  herself;  but  if  only  she  can  keep  up 
through  such  periods  some  thread,  however  slight,  of  serious 
study,  when  more  leisured  days  come,  the  habit  of  work  will 
not  be  lost,  and  she  will  be  able  to  return  to  it  again.  The 
great  thing  is  that  she  should  seriously  desire  time  for  study ; 
if  she  does,  she  will  find  it.  And  she  need  not  fear  that 
time  thus  spent  is  spent  selfishly,  if  for  it  she  neglects  no 
real  call;  anything  that  will  make  her  a  more  complete 
human  being,  will  make  her  also  a  more  helpful  and  stimu 
lating  companion  to  her  husband  and  children.  She  is  not 
doing  the  best  she  can  for  them,  if  she  sacrifices  her  own 
character,  her  own  individuality  to  them.  Let  her  take  the 
trouble  to  be  something  herself.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the 
nice  balance  of  duties,  often  seemingly  antagonistic,  in  the 
choice  to  be  made  between  conflicting  claims,  and  here  one 
thing  only  can  keep  us  straight,  the  over-ruling  desire  to 
lead  a  life  of  service. 


THE    END 
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